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EDUCATION OF INFANTS. 


[We have been favored with the book published by Mr. Wilder- 
spin of whom mention is made in our first number. The perusal 
of this interesting little volume must we think afford the highest 
gratification to the mind of every benevolent person, and especially 
to the ieelings of parents. The experiment of educating infants 
has been fairly and successfully made in various parts of England, 
but in none perhaps with more success than in London, and parti- 
cularly in the Spitalfields school under the care of Mr Wilderspin. 
We regret that infant schools abroad have been open to the poor 
only, and that the benefits resulting from this excellent institution 
have been restricted to one class of the community, while they are 
so desirable to all. 

The amusements of the nursery will sometimes fail to enliven 
or to please the infant mind; and incessant care will impair the 
health of the most attentive of mothers. But even with every pos- 
sible advantage, private superintendence and instruction, though 
highly desirable and, indeed, indispensable for a part of the day, 
cannot furnish the excitement, the vivacity, the glow of a nume- 
rous assemblage of children nearly of the same age, and whose 
sympathies whilst they are complete in themselves, furnish their 
superintendent with the most powerful and the most happy means 
of direction.and control. 

The English institutions for infants, as well as the few which have 
been partially attempted in our own country, though they bear the 
name of schools,—because one of their objects is instruction,—are 
intended chiefly to secure the health and the happiness of their little 
pupils. The acquisition of knowledge is a subordinate point, 
The lessons and exercises partake but little of the dulness and for- 
mality commonly associated with the idea of school. They em- 
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brace a delightful and varied culture of the mind, addressed striking- 
ly and pleasingiy to the senses, and calculated to promote health by 
a free exercise of the members of the body. The children, in a 
word, are kept safe from harm, delighted with their associates and 
their employments, and pleased with the consciousness of improve- 
ment: they are trained to every pure and generous and pious feel- 
ing, and are brought up in habits of activity and industry. All these 
advantages are found to result from infant schools; and we should 
consider it a misfortune, if, in-this country, the benefits of these 
seminaries should not be open to every class. 

The Lancasterian schools in their early stage were deemed fit 
for none but the poor, because the Lancasterian system was first 
introdt@ed in schools designed for that class of the community. 
Subsequent experience, however, has proved them to be best adapted 
for the instruction of all ranks. A similar result will take place, 
we have no doubt, with infant schools. ] 


Method of opening the Infant School, Spitalfields, London. 


Tue children being assembled, they are desired to stand up, and 
immediately afterwards to knee] down, all close to their seats and 
as silent as possible: those who are not strong enough to knee! are 
allowed to sit on the ground. This being done, a child is placed 
in the centre of the school and repeats the following prayer. 

*O God, our heavenly Father, thou art good to us; we would 
serve thee; we have sinned and done wrong many times. Jesus 
Christ died on the cross for us. Forgive our sins for Jesus’ 
sake; may the holy spirit change our hearts, and make us to love 
God; help us to day to be good children and to do what is right. 
Keep us from wicked thoughts and bad tempers; make us try to 
learn all that we are taught; keep us in health all the day. We 
would always think of God, and when we die may we go to heaven. 
God bless our fathers and mothers, and sisters and brothers, and 
our teachers, and make us obedient and kind for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.’ 

The children afterwards repeat the Lord’s prayer, and then sing 
a hymn; immediately after which they proceed to their lessons; 
which are fixed to what are called lesson-posts. The lesson-post 
consists of an upright piece of deal, containing a slide to receive 
the lessons. ‘To each of these posts there is a monitor, who is pro- 
vided with a piece of cane for a pointer. This post is placed oppo- 
site to where his class sits; and every class has a post, up to which 
their monitor brings the children three or four at a time, according 
to the number of children he has in his class. We have fourteen 
classes, and sometimes more, which are regularly numbered, so that 
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we have one hundred children moving and saying their lessons at 
one time. When these lessons are completed the children are 
supplied with pictures, which they put on the post, the same as the 
spelling and reading lessons, but say them in a different manner. 
We find that if a class always say their lesson at one post, it soon 
loses its attraction; and consequently, although we cannot change 
them about from post to post in the spelling and reading lessons, 
because it would be useless to put a child to a reading post that did 
not know its letters, yet we can do so in the picture lessons, as the 
children are all alike in learning the objects.—One child can learn 
an object as quick as another, so that we have many children that 
can tellthe name of different subjects, and even the names of all 
the geometrical figures, who do not know all the letters in the al- 
phabet; and I have had children who one would think were com- 
plete blockheads, on account of their not being able to learn the al- 
phabet so quickly as some of the other children, and yet those very 
children would learn things which appeared to me ten times more 
difficult. This proves the necessity of variety, and how difficult it 
is to legislate for children; instead therefore of the children stand- 
ing opposite their own post, they go round from one to another 
repeating whatever they find at each post, until they have been all 
round the school; for instance, at No. 1 post there may be the fol- 
lowing objects; the horse, the ass, the zebra, the cow, the sheep, 
the goat, the springing-antelope, the camelopard, the camel, the 
wild-boar, the rhinoceros, the elephant, the hippopotamus, the lion, 
the tiger, the leopard, the civet, the weazel, the great white bear, 
the hyena, the fox, the greenland dog, the hare, the mole, the squir- 
rel, the kangaroo, the porcupine, the racoon.—Before commencing 
these lessons two boys are selected by the master, who perhaps are 
not monitors; these two boys bring the children up to a chalk line 
that is made near No. | post, eight at a time; one of the boys gets 
eight children standing up ready, and always beginning at one end 
of the school, and takes them to this chalk line, whilst the other boy 


takes them to No. 1 post, and delivers them up to the charge of 


No. 1 monitor. No. 1 monitor then points tothe different animals 
with a pointer, until the name of every one that is on his plate has 
been repeated; this done, he delivers them to No. 2 monitor, who 
has a different picture at his post; perhaps the following:—fishmon- 
ger, mason, hatter, cooper, butcher, blacksmith, fruiterer, distiller, 
grocer, turner, carpenter, tallow-chandler, milliner, dyer, druggist, 
wheelwright, shoemaker, baker, printer, coach-maker, bookseller, 
bricklayer, linen-draper, cabinet-maker, brewer, painter, bookbind- 
er. This done, No. 2 monitor delivers them over to No. 3 moni- 
tor, and No. 3 monitor to No. 4 and so on successively until there 
are about 109 children on the move at one time, all saying different 
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objects, and every child says the whole of the objects at every post; 
this great variety keeps up the attention, and their moving from post 
to post, promotes their health. Should any person inquire what can 
be the use of the children learning these things, I would reply that 
different children have a different genius, and their repeating the 
names of the different objects gives them the habit of pronouncing 
the different names of the respective objects, as well as an idea of 
their respective forms, so that by this means a ground work is made 
for the master himself to act upon when he is teaching the children 
by question and answer, which is generally acknowleged to be the 
most etlicient method yet known of calling forth the thinking pow- 
ers of children. 


«4 method of leaching the Alphabet and giving Ideas of things at the same time. 


As the human mind is formed for an endless variety, the oftener 
the scene can be changed the better, especially for children; for if 
little children are kept too long at one thing, they become disgusted 
and weary of it, and then their minds are not in a fit state to re- 
ceive instruction. I cannot help thinking, that many persons, from 
over anxiety to bring children forward im their learning, actually 
defeat their own intentions, by keeping the mind too constantly fix- 
ed upon one object. Where can be the utility of keeping a num- 
ber of little children sitting in one position, for hours after they have 
said their lessons, and not suffering them to speak or exchange an 
idea with each other? No better way, in my humble opinion, can 
be taken to stupify them than such a mode; for little children are 
naturally lively, and if they are not suffered to move, but kept con- 
stantly in one position, they not only become disgusted with their 
lessons, but likewise with their school. This, perhaps, is one of 
the reasons why so many chiidren cry on going to school; but as 
one of the principal ends in view in Infant schools, is to make the 
children happy, as well as to instruct them, so it is thought expe- 
dient to change the scene as often as possible. With this view the 
following method has been adopted. 

We have 26 cards, and each card has on it one letter of the al- 
phabet, and some object in nature; the first hasdetter A on the top 
and an apple painted on the bottom; the children are desiredto go 
into the gallery, which is simply seats elevated one above another 
at one end of the school like stairs; the master places himself 
before the children in a situation so that they can see him and he 
them, and being thus situated he proceeds nearly as follows. 

Q. Where am I? A, Opposite to us. @. What is on the right 
side of me? A. Alady. @. What is on the left side of me? A. 
Achair. Q. Whatisbehindme? 4A. Adesk. @Q. Who are before 
me? A We children. Q. What do I hold up in my hand? 
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A. Letter A for apple. Q. Which hand do I hold it up with? A. The 
right hand. Q. Spell it. A. A-p-p-l-e. Q@. How is an apple 
produced? A, It grows onatree. @. What part of the tree is in 
the ground? A. The root. @. What is that which comes out of 
the ground? A, The stem. Q. If the stem grows up strait, in 
what position would you call it? A. Perpendicular. Q@. What is 
on the stem? A. Branches. Q. What is on the branches? A. 
Leaves, and they are green. 

Q. Is there any thing besides leaves on the branches? A, 
Yes; apples. @. What was it before it became an apple? A. 
Blossom. @. What part of the blossom becomes fruit? A. The 
inside. Q. What becomes of the leaves of the blossom? A. 
They fall off the tree. Q. What was it before it became blessom? 
A, A Bud. Q. What caused the buds to become larger and pro- 
duce leaves and blossom? A. The sap. Y. Whatis sap? 4. A juice. 
Q. How can the sap make the buds larger? 4, It comes out of 
the root and goes up the stem. Q@. Where next? A. Through 
the branches into the buds. @. What do the buds produce? A. 
Some buds produce leaves; some blossoms, and some a shoot? 
Q. What do youmean by a shoot? A. A shoot is a young branch 
which is green at first but becomes hard by age. @. What part 
becomes hard first? 4. The bottom. 

B. 

Q. What isthis? A. B for baker, for butter, for bacon, for 
brewer, for button, for bell, &c. &. The teacher can take any of 
these names he pleases, for instance, the first: Children, let me 
hear you spell baker. 4. B-a-k-e-r. @Q What isa baker? A. 
A man that makes bread. @Q. What is bread made of? A. It is 
made of flour, water, yeast, and a little salt. @. What is flour 
made of? A. Wheat. @. Howis it made? 4. Ground to pow- 
der ina mill? @Q. What makes the mill goround? A. The wind, 
if it is a windmill. Q. Are there any other kinds of mills? A, 
Yes; mills that go by water, mills that are drawn round by horses, 
and mills that go by steam. @. When the flour and water and 
yeast are mixed together, what does the baker do? A. Bake them 
in an oven. Q. What is the use of bread? A. For children 
to eat. @, Who causes the corn to grow? A, Almighty God. 

Cc. 

Q. What isthis? A. It is letter C for cow, c-o-w, and for cat, 
&e, Q. What isthe use of the cow? A. The cow gives us milk 
to put into the tea. Q. Is milk used for any other purpose, besides 
putting it into tea? A, Yes, it is used to put into puddings, and 
for many other things. @. Name some of the other things. A. 
It is used to make butter and cheese. @. What part of it makes 
butter. A. The cream which swims at the top ef the milk. Q. 
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How is it made into butter? 4, It is put into a thing called a 
churn, in the shape of a barrel. Q. Whatis done next? A, The 
churn is turned round by means of a handle, and the motion turns 
the cream into butter. Q. What is the use of butter? A. To put 
on bread, and to put into pye-crust, and many other nice things. 
Q. Of what color is butter? A. It is generally yellow. @Q. Are 
there any other things made of milk? A, Yes, many things; but 
the principal one is cheese. Q. How is cheese made? A. The 
milk is turned into curds and whey; which is done by putting a li- 
quid into it called rennet. Q. What part of the curd and whey is 
made into cheese? A. The curd, which is put into a press; and 
when it has been in the press a few days it becomes cheese. Q. 
Is the flesh of the cow useful? A, Yes; it is eaten, and is called 
beef; and the flesh of the young calf is called veal. Q. Is the 
skin of the cow or calf of any use? A, Yes, the skin of the cow 
is manufactured into leather for the soles of shoes. Q. What is 
made with the calfskin? A, The top of the shoe, which is called 
the upper leather. @. Are there any other parts of the cow that 
are useful? .4. Yes; the horns, which are mode into combs, han- 
dles of knives, forks, and other things. @. What is made of the 
hoofs that come off the cow’s feet? 4. Glue to join boards to- 
gether. @. Who made the cow? A. Almighty God. 
D. 

Q. What is this? 4. Letter D, for dog, for dove, for draper, 
&c. @. What isthe use of the dog? 4. To guard the house and 
keep thieves away’? @. How cana dog guard the house and keep 
thieves away? 7, By barking to wake the persons who live in the 
house. @. Is the dog of any other use? 4. Yes, to draw under 
atruck. @. Does he do as his master bids him? 4. Yes, and 
knows his master from any other person. Q. Is the dog a faithful 
animal? .4. Yes, very faithful; he has been known to die of grief 
for the loss of his master. @. Can you mention an instance of 
the dog’s faithfulness? 4. Yes; a dog waited at the gates of the 
Fleet prison for hours every day for nearly two years, because his 
master was confined in the prison. @. Can you mention another 
instance of the dog’s faithfulness? 4. Yes; a dog lay down on 
his master’s grave in a church yard in London for many weeks. 
(). How did the dog get food? 4. The people who lived near no- 
ticed him, and brought him victuals. @. Did the people do any 
thing besides givirig him victuals? 4. Yes, they made a house for 
him for fear he should die with wet and cold. @. How long did 
he stay there? 4. Until the people took him away because he 
howled dreadfully when the organ played on Sundays. Q. Is it 
right to beat a dog? 4. No, it is very wrong to use any animal 
ill, because we do not like to be beaten ourselves. @. Did Al- 
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mighty God make the dog? 4. Yes; and every thing else that has 
life. 
Plan for teaching Infant children by the aid of Pictures. 

To give the children general information, it has been found ne- 
cessary to have recourse to pictures* of natural history, such as of 
birds, beasts, fishes, flowers, insects, &c. all of which tend to show 
the glory of God; and as colors attract the attention of the chil- 
dren as soon as any thing, they eagerly inquire what such a thing 
is, and this gives the teacher an opportunity of instructing them to 
great advantage; for when a child, of his own free will, eagerly 
desires to be informed, I think he will generally profit most by such 
information, 

There are also pictures of public buildings, and of the different 
trades; by the former, the children acquire much information, by 
explaining to them the use of the buildings, in what year they were 
built, &c.; and by the latter, you may find out the bias of a child’s 
inclination. Some would like to be shoe-makers, others builders, 
others weavers, brewers, &c.; in short it is both pleasing and edi- 
fying to hear the children give answers to the different questions. 
I have one little boy who would like to be a doctor; and when ask- 
ed why he made choice of that profession, in preference to any 
other, his answer was, * Because he should like to cure all the sick 
people.’ If parents did but study the inclinations of their children 
a little more than they do, | humbly conceive, that there would be 
more eminent men, in every profession than there are. It is great 
imprudence to determine what business children may be adapted 
for, before their tempers and inclinations are well known; every 
one, says Horace, is best in his own profession—that which fits us 
best, is best; nor is any thing more fitting than that every one 
should consider his own genius and capacity, and act accordingly. 

As it is possible that a person may be very clever in his business 
or profession, and yet not be a christian, it has been thought ne- 
cessary to direct the children’s attention to the Scriptures, even at 
this early age, and to endeavor, if possible, to lay a solid foundation 
in the infant mind, and to teach them to venerate the Bible, and to 
fear and love its Divine Author. Many difficulties lay in the way 
of attaining so desirable an end; the principal one arose from their 
inability to read well any part of the Bible. Some parents are quite 
delighted if their children can read a chapter or two in the Bible, 
and think that when they can do this, they have arrived at the 


* See life of Dr. Doddridge :--* His parents brought him up in the early know- 
ledge of religion before he could read, his mother taught him the history of the 
Old and New Testament, by the assistance of some Dutch tiles in the chimney of 
the room, where they usually sat; and accompanied her instructions with such 
wise and pious reflections, as made strong and lasting impressions upon his heart.’ 
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summit of knowledge, without once considering, whether they un- 
derstand one sentence of what they read; and how can it be ex- 
pected that they should understand, when no previous ground-work 
has ever been attempted to be laid, at the time they receive their 
first impressions, and imbibe their first ideas? Every man comes in- 
to the world without a single innate idea, yet with a capacity to re- 
ceive knowledge of every kind, and is thereby capable of becoming 
intelligent and wise. In his infancy he would take hold of the most 
poisonous reptile, that would sting him to death in an instant; 
would attempt to stroke the lion with as little fear as he would the 
lamb; in short, he is incapable of distinguishing friend from foe. 
So wonderfully is man formed by his adorable Creator, that he is 
capable of increasing in knowledge, and advancing towards per- 
fection to all eternity, without ever being able to arrive at it. The 
first thing that attracts his attention, even when in the cradle, is a 
light; and we may venture to say, the next thing that attracts his 
notice, are bright colours; it is for this reason, that pictures of 
Scripture history have been selected, such as Joseph and his breth- 
ren—Christ raising Lazarus from the dead—the Nativity—~flight 
into Egypt—Christ disputing with the doctors—Christ baptised by 
John—curing the blind and lame—the last Supper—the Crucifixion 
—Resurrection—Ascension, &c. &c. 

To begin with Joseph and his brethren, the following method is 
adopted:—the picture being suspended against the wall, and one 
class of the children standing opposite to it, the master repeats the 
following passages: ‘ And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it 
to his brethren; and they hated him yet the more. And he said 
unto them, hear, I pray you, the dream which I have dreamed; for 
behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and lo! my sheaf arose 
and also stood upright; and behold, your sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to my sheaf.’ 

The teacher being provided with a pointer, will point to the pic- 
ture and put the following questions, or such as he way think pro- 
per, to the children:— 

@. What is this? 4. Joseph’s first dream. @. What is a 
dream? .4, When you dream, you see things during the time of 
sleep. @. Did any of you ever dream any thing? 

Here the children will repeat what they have dreamed, perhaps 
something like the following. Please sir, once I dreamed I was ina 
garden. @. What did you see? 4. I saw flowers and such nice 
apples. @. How do youknow it was adream? A. Because when 
I awoke, I found I was in bed. 

During this recital the children will listen very attentively, for 
they are highly pleased to hear each other’s relation. The mas- 
ter having satisfied himself that the children, in some measure, ui- 
derstand the nature of a dream, he may proceed as follows:— 
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@. What did Joseph dream about first? 4. He dreamed that his 
brother’s sheaves made obeisance to his sheaf. Q. What is a 
sheaf? .4. A bundle of corn. @. What do you understand by ma- 
king obeisance? 4. To bend your body, which we call making a 
bow. @. What is binding sheaves? 4. To bind them, which 
they do with a band of twisted straw. @. How many brothers had 
Joseph? 4. Eleven. @. What wasJoseph’s father’s name? 4. 
Jacob, who is sometimes called Israel. 

And it is further written concerning Joseph, that he dreamed yet 
another dream, and told it to his brethren, and said, behold, I have 
dreamed a dream more; and behold the sun and the moon and the 
eleven stars made obeisance to me. 

@. What do you understand by the sun? 4. The sun is that 
bright object in the sky which shines in the day time, and which 
gives us heat and light. @. Who made the sun? 4. Almighty God. 
@. For what purpose did God make the sun? 4. To warm and 
nourish the earth and every thing upon it. @. What do you mean 
by the earth? 4. The ground on which we walk, and on which 
the corn, trees, and flowers grow. @. What is it that makes them 
grow? 4. The heat and light of the sun. Q. Does it require 
any thing else to make them grow? 4. Yes, rain, and the assist- 
ance of Almighty God. @. What isthe moon? 4. That object 
which is placed in the sky, and shines in the night, and appears 
larger than the stars. @. What do you mean by the stars? 4. 
Those bright objects that appear in the sky at night. @. What are 
they? 4. Some of them are worlds, and others are suns, to give 
them light. @. Who placed them there? .4. Almighty God. @Q. 
Should we fear and love him for his goodness? 4. Yes, and for 
his mercy towards us. @. Do you think it wonderful that God 
should make all these things? A. Yes. @. Are there any more 
things that are wonderful to you? 4. Yes;— 

Where’er we turn our wondering eyes, 
His skill and power we see ; 


Wonders on wonders grandly rise, 
And speak the Deity. 


. Who is the Deity? 4. Almighty God. 


Reuben interceding with his Brethren for the Life of J oseph. 

And Reuben said unto them, shed no blood, but cast him into this 
pit, that is in the wilderness, and lay no hand upon him; that he 
might rid him out of their hands, to deliver him to his father again. 

@. Who was Reuben? 4. One of the brothers of Joseph. Q. 
What is a pit? 4. A deep hole in the ground. @Q. What is a 
wilderness? 4. A place that is uninhabited, and where nothing 
grows except thorns and briers. 

VOL. 1, 58 
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Master. 

My little children, our minds may be compared to a wilderness, 
and unless they are watered by divine truth which comes from God, 
they would produce nothing but evil thoughts, which would break 
forth into bad actions; an evil thought does as much harm to the 
mind as a thorn would in any part of the body, and if it be brought 
into action, it not only hurts us, but other persons besides, and 
therefore children should come to school to have their minds im- 
proved, that they may bring forth good thoughts, and good actions, 
and then, instead of a wilderness, their minds may be compared te 
a garden. 

@. What kind of coat had Joseph? 4. A coat of many colors. 
Q. Did Joseph’s brethren say any thing among themselves when 
they saw Joseph afar off? 4. Yes; they said one to another, be- 
hold this dreamer cometh, come now therefore and let us slay 
him, and cast him into some pit. @. What do slay and cast 
mean? A. To slay meant to kill, and to cast, meant to throw his 
dead body into a pit. @. Did they put him into the pit? 4. Yes, 
but there was no water in it, so they put him in alive. @. What 
was the reason that Joseph’s brothers wanted to put him out of the 
way? 4. Because of his dreams, and for fear that he should be- 
come their master. @. After they had put him in the pit what did 
they do? J. They sat down and eat bread, and while they were 
eating it, they saw a number of men with their camels, and they sold 
him tothem. @. What did they do with Joseph’s coat? 4. They 
killed a kid and dipped the coat in its blood, that Joseph’s father 
might think he had been killed by some wild beast. @. What is a 
kid? 4. A young goat. Q. What were those men called who bought 
Joseph? <A. Ishmaelites. @. Where did the Ishmaelites take 
him to? 4. They took him to Egypt, and a man named Potiphar, 
an officer of Pharaoh, bought him. @. Who was Pharaoh? 4. 
The king of Egypt. @. Was Joseph a good servant? 4. Yes, 
and his master made him head over the other servants. @. Did 
Joseph remain head servant? .4. No, his mistress told a falsehood 
of him, and his master put him into prison. @. Did God forsake 
Joseph in prison? 4. No; he was with him, and the keeper of the 
prison put all the other prisoners under Joseph’s care. @. Were 
any particular prisoners brought in while Joseph was in prison? 
A. Yes, Pharaoh’s chief butler and baker. @. What is a butler’ 
A. A man servant who takes care of the wine and other things, 
and an upper servant; and the baker makes the bread for the family. 
@. Did any thing particular take place while they were in prison? 
A. Yes, the butler and baker both dreamed a dream in one night. 
@. Who explained the dreams? 4. Joseph, and he explained 
them right; the butler was restored to his place, but the baker was 
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hanged. Q. Did Joseph ask the chief butler any thing? 4. Yes, 
he said think of me when it shall be well with thee, and make men- 
tion of me unto Pharaoh. @. Did the chief butler remember Jo- 
seph? J. No, he forgot him, as is too often the case; but we hope 
never to forget our friends. @. How long was it before the chief 
butler spoke of Joseph to Pharaoh? 4. Two years. Q. What 
caused him toremember? 4. Because Pharaoh dreamed a dream, 
and none of his own people could explain it. Q. What took place 
next? 4. The chief butler told Pharaoh of Joseph, and Pharaoh 
sent for Joseph, and Joseph explained both his dreams. Q. Did 
Pharaoh believe Joseph? 4. Yes, and he was so pleased that he 
gave Joseph a ring, anda gold chain about his neck, and made 
him ruler over all the other servants. @. How did Joseph first 
see his brothers? 4. There was a famine in the land, and Joseph’s 
father sent his brothers to buy corn, and when they saw him they 
did not know him. @. What does a famine mean? 4. When 
there was nothing for the people to eat. Q@. Did Joseph make 
himself known to his brethren? 4. Yes, after sometime, and then 
he made a feast for them. Q. After Joseph had made himself 
known to his brethren what did he do? 4. He sent for his father 
and tuld his brothers to say, thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath 
made me lord over all Egypt, come down unto me directly. Q. 
What did Joseph’s brothers say when they came to their father? 4. 
They said thy son Joseph is yet alive, and he is governor over all 
the land of Egypt; and Jacob’s heart fainted, for he could not be- 
lieve them at first. @. Did he believe them at last? 4. Yes, 
when he saw the wagons which Joseph had sent to carry him, the 
spirit of Jacob their father revived. @. Did Jacob consent to go? 
A. Yes; he said it is enough, Joseph my son is yet alive, I will go 
and see him before I die. @. If we want any more information 
about Joseph and his brethren, where can we find it? 4. In the 
37th chapter of Genesis, and many of the fvllowing chapters. 

In this way the teacher may go on, until he has placed before 
the children the leading facts in the history of Joseph, taking care, 
if possible, that the children understand every term used; and the 
teacher will find the children instructed and pleased, and himself 
none the worse for the exercise. He may also ask them the chap- 
ter, verse, name of the book, &c, 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE FREE- 
SCHOOL SOCIETY OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue Trustees of the Free-School Society of New-York, in con- 
formity with the requisitions of their charter present the following 
Annual Report: 
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Tue whole number of scholars now on the registers of the several 
schools is four thousand and fifty nine, and the schedule anne,ed 
will exhibit the relative numbers belonging to each. 

The schools have been visited during the year, weekly and 
semi-weekly, by committees appointed for the purpose, in the man- 
ner heretofore uniformly practised. One of these visits, viz. on 
Monday afternoon, being for the special purpose of receiving ap- 
plications for the admission of scholars. 

At the annual examinations in the month of October, the mem- 
bers of the board were gratified by the appearance of order and 
propriety reigning in the schools, the cleanliness and neatness of 
the rooms, and the evident progress made by the children in their 
studies. As it has always been desirable with the board to satisly 
the public of the utility of instruction on the Lancasterian plan, the 
members of the Corporation, and many of our tellow citizens, wee 
invited to assist at these examinations, a number of whoa attended. 

On the arrival on our shores of the distinguished veteran and i’a- 
triot, to whom our country is, in a political point of view, so much 
indebted, an invitation was given him to visit one of the schouls, 
which he readily accepted; and accompanied by a number of our 
fellow citizens, visited school No. 3, and aiterwards attended an 
exhibition of about three thousand scholars in the Park. ‘This il- 
lustrious individual expressed himself particularly gratified by the 
interesting spectacle presented to him; and the trustees are per- 
suaded that every member of the institution will feel pleasure in 
learning that, by a unanimous vote of the board, General La Fayciie 
was elected a member of the society. 

In the course of the year, two of the teachers in our employment 
have been engaged by the Principals of the High School to assist 
in the management of that establishment: one of these was an el ve 
of the Free School society; a charity scholar, advanced through all 
the grades of monitorial instruction and promotion, until he became 
himself one of the ablest, and most valued teachers we have had 
occasion to employ. 

The Society continues indebted for a loan of $ 16,000; for a di- 
minution of which, some effort should be made during the coming 
year. 

An abstract of the treasurer’s accounts shows the whole expenses 
of the past year to have been ¢ 10,266 07, which, taking into view 
thé number of poor children, whose instruction is thus provided for, 
must afford a striking illustration of the great economy to which this 
system may be carried. 

The last year’s report, exhibited in detail the reasons, which in 
the estimation of the trustees, rendered it so desirable to procure an 
alteration of the State Law, in respect to the distribution of the 
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School Fund. The exertions made for the attainment of this ob- 
ject, resulted in an act of the Legislature, passed at the late Fall 
Session, by which the distribution of that portion of the Common 
School Fund, which is drawn by the city of New-York, is placed at 
the discretion of the common council. It then became incumbent 
on the trustees to make the same representation to this body, which 
had been previously made before the State legislature. ‘The subject 
was referred by the Common Ccuncil to the law committee of that 
board, by whom both parties were admitted to a hearing, at a meeting 
in which the points at issue were very fully discussed. 

The argument on the question of constitutionality and expedien- 
cy, was ably conducted on the part of those opposed to the old 
mode of distribution, by Peter A. Jay, Ira Clisbee, and Hiram 
Ketchum, Esquires. The committee of the Corporation reported 
in full on the subject, and expressed an opinion decidedly adverse to 
the unconstitutional practice heretofore allowed, of admitting seve- 
ral Church establishments in the city, to a participation of the fund 
for the benefit of schools, under their particular directions. 

The Committee further reported an ordinance, which was adopt- 
ed by the Common Council with great unanimity, directing the dis- 
tribution of the fund to be made to the Free School Society of 
New-York, the Mechanics’ Society, the Orphan Asylum Society, 
and the Trustees of the African Free School. The ordinance 
contains several provisions highly favorable to the Free School So- 
ciety, and the Trustees feel persuaded that important advantages 
will result from its adoption. 

In making these representations to the Common Council on the 
appropriation of the School Fund, the Trustees were induced to 
suggest a plan for a general change in the system of public school 
instruction, The principal features of this plan were, that the style 
of the Free School Society should be changed to that of a Public 
School Society—that the number of trustees should be augmented 
—that the Mayor and Recorder of the City should be ex officio 
members of the board—that the whole of the real estate of the So- 
ciety should be vested under certain restrictions in the Common 
Council; and, on the other hand, that the whole of the School 
Fund drawn by the City, should be at the disposal of the Society, 
and that the Charter of the Society should be so altered as to allow 
of converting all or any of the Free Schools attached to the institu- 
tion, into low priced pay schools, requiring from the parents or 
friends of each scholar the pay of 25 or 50 cents per quarter; re- 
serving, however, to the Trustees the power to remit the charge in 
their discretion. As this change, however, required an act of the 
Legislature, which could not be procured during the pending ses- 
sion of that body, the Law Committee, to whom the subject was 
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referred, together with that of the distribution of the School Fund, 
deemed it expedient to delay the consideration of it for the present. 
The ideas suggested, met, nevertheless, with the approbation of 
many of the members of the Corporation, and the Trustees believe 
the advantages to be derived from the establishment of schools of 
this description, sufficiently important to merit the future attention 
of the Society. 

Much, we rejoice to say, has been effected in this metropolis 
within a few years, in providing for the instruction of our youth, 
but much still remains to be done. Our free schools have confer- 
red the blessings of education upon a large number of the children 
of the poor; but still it is to be lamented that a description of pub- 
lic school is wanting amongst us, where the rich and the poor may 
meet together; where the wall of partition, which seems new to be 
raised between them, may be removed; where kindlier feelings be- 
tween the children of these respective classes may be begotten; 
where the indigent may be excited to emulate the cleanliness, de- 
corum, and mental improvement of those in better circumstances; 
and where the children of our wealthier citizens will have an op- 
portunity of witnessing and sympathising, more than they now do, 
in the wants and privations of their fellows of the same age. It is 
believed that the establishment of schools of this kind would con- 
duce, more than any other measure, to a moral elevation of the 
character of the mass of our population. The improved con- 
dition of the people of the cities and seaports of New England, 
is thought ina great measure due to the practice of assembling 
children of all classes in the same public schools, where the child 
of the poorest citizen feels on a perfect equality with his richer 
‘classmate’; where both insensibly forget the distinction which 
difference of circumstances would otherwise have drawn between 
them, and where all feel the conscious dignity of receiving their 
instruction as a right, to which, as the children of citizens they are 
entitled, and which cannot be denied them. 

An improvement of this kind, the trustees are aware, cannot be 
suddenly introduced; but they think that many of the benefits to be 
derived from the change, might be procured by the introduction of 
low priced pay schools, conducted on the Lancasterian plan, but 
open to the children of all ranks of citizens; and they suggest to 
the Society the expediency of authorising the board to petition for 
such an alteration of the charter, as will admit of the establishment 
of schools of this description, should it be hereafter deemed expe- 
dient. 

By order and in behalf of the Trustees, 

LEONARD BLEECKER, Vice President. 
LINDLEY MURRAY, Secretary. 
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The following are the locations and sizes of the several schools. 


No 1, in Chatham-st. Lloyd D Windsor, Teacher, 420 boys and girls. 
No. 2, in Henry-st, Henry Hart, do. 462 boys. 
Retenin Leggett, do. 348 girls. 
No. 3, in Hudson-st. Benjamin Hart, do. 547 boys. 
Catharine R. Dean, do. 302 girls. 
No. 4, in Rivington-st. E. Wheaton, do. 53% boys. 
Caroline B. Knapp, do. 383 girls. 
No. 5, in Mott-st. Joseph Belden, do. 476 boys. 
Maria M. Field, do. 264 girls. 
No. 6, Bellevue, Charles Belden, do. 319 boys and girls. 


4059 


Lancasterian Manuals and Lessons, and Scripture Lessons, published by the 
Society, for the use of Schools, may be had on application to the Secretary. 

The following are the Officers of the Free School Society. 

De Witt Clinton, President; Leonard Bleecker, Vice Presi- 
dent; George T. Trimble, Treasurer; Lindley Murray, Secretary. 


Establishment of Public Schools in the City of New-York. 


[The alteration mentioned on the preceding page, has, with the 
sanction of the legislature of the State been effected; and the title 
of Free School Society has been altered to that of Public School 
Society. The interesting particulars connected with this change 
we copy from a pamphlet entitled as above. | 


Tue trustees of the Free School Society of the city of New 
York, having presented to the Legislature a memorial in relation 
to a proposed change of the present system of Free or Charity 
Schools into Public or General Schools, would take the liberty 
of urging upon the attention of the members some facts and argu- 
ments in explanation and support of the measure. 

The city of New York, as appears by the census just finished, 
contains, (exclusive of strangers,) 168,932 souls. In a popuia- 
tion of such magnitude, and still multiplying with a rapidity of 
progression that seems to outstrip all ordinary calculation, the sub- 
ject of Elementary Education, particularly when taken in connection 
with the form of our republican institutions, is one of intense in- 
terest, and has frequently engaged the deliberations, not only of 
the Free School Society, but of the Common Council of the city, 
and we may add of the legislature of the State. But although 
improvements, resulting partly from these deliberations and partly 
from individual reflection and benevolence, have from time to 
time been suggested and adopted, there is still room for further 
amendment, 
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The Common School Fund, in its distribution in the metropolis 
(unlike every other part of the state) is confined, by the existing 
laws, to such only as are ‘the proper objects of a gratuitous educa- 
tion;’ thus excluding from its benefits those who are taxed for its 
increase, and making of its recipients a separate communily, public- 
ly professing, and permanently recording the story of their own 
and their parent’s indigence. These are evils which it is proposed 
to remedy. 

Ist. By opening the public schools to all, without distinction of 
sect or circumstances, and 

2d. In order to meet the increased demand for tuition, and to 
elevate the feelings and ensure a more punctual attendance of the 
pupils, it is proposed to require small tuition fees, graduated with 
a due regard to the ability of the applicants, and not exceeding 
in any case one dollar per quarter; with a proviso that no child shail 
ever be rejected on the ground of inability to make the payment. 

The business of elementary instruction is at present conducted, 
in the city of New York, in two distinct classes of seminaries— 
first the Free and other public Charity Schools, and secondly the 
minor or private pay schools. Of the three or four hundred of the 
latter description, which have been ascertained to be in operation 
in the city, a large proportion are kept in small rooms, without 
sufficient light or ventilation, or a due regard to cleanliness, re- 
quisites so essential to the health and comfort of youth. And in 
numerous instances, these minor pay schools are taught by per- 
sons without the necessary qualifications for the discharge of their 
important trusts, and in some instances even of doubtful morals. 
On such teachers is the hard earned money of our industrious citi- 
zens too often wasted, and what is of still greater consequence, in 
such schools is the invaluable time of their offspring irretrievably 
lost. The great variety of plans, also, pursued in the different 
schools, and the various and dissimilar books used in them, in- 
crease expense, and retard the progress of the children in case of 
their removal from one school to another. It needs no argument 
to show that these children would be better, as well as more cheaply 
educated in large spacious public schools, conducted on the moni- 
torial or Lancasterian principle, and superintended by a board of 
trustees specially chosen for the purpose, and who are influenced 
by motives of benevolence and public good, and qualified to under- 
take this important charge. In addition to this consideration, the 
parents, who are taxed to support the Free Schools, complain and 
justly complain that they are denied the benefit of an institution, 
to which they are compelled by law to contribute, and are thus 
placed on a footing different from that of the citizens of every other 
county tn the state. 
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In consequence of the very indifferent condition of the great 
body of the minor pay schools, applications have frequently been 
made to the trustees for admission into the Lancasterian Free 
Schools, accompanied with an offer to pay for the tuition. These 
applications the trustees, as the Jaw now stands, were compelled to 
reject. 

Many children are but badly educated, because their parents are 
too poor to send them to good pay schools, and too proud to send 
them to charity schools. ‘he term charity scholar which must re- 
main as long as the present division of the schools is kept up, is 
usually associated in the minds of the people with the idea of re- 
proach. 

There is, in persons in the humblest walks of life, a feeling of 
self-respect and laudable pride, which ought rather to be fostered 
than repressed. It is the surest guarantee against pauperism and 
its attendant evils. 

The number of children in the city, between the ages of five 
and fifteen, is supposed to be about 30,000, of whom about 13,000 
are educated in the pay schools, 10,000 in the free and other 
charity schools: the remaining 7,000 from various causes, and part- 
ly from the feeling already alluded to, are wholly uneducated. 

By the twentieth annual report of the British and Foreign School 
Society, (1825) it appears that there are in great Britain two hun- 
dred and forty-one schools for the poor and laboring classes, in 
which a payment is required for tuition of from Id to 4d sterling 
per week, nearly equal to from one to four dollars annually for 
each scholar. And in reference to a school in London, the report 
states that 3d sterling per week was paid by each scholar, and 
in this way ‘the important sum of £664,143 sterling was re- 
ceived from the parents, in such very trifling sums as scarcely to 
be felt by even the poorest of them. In this circumstance the 
committee greatly rejoice, not only on account of the benefit 
which the funds of the institution have derived from this assistance, 
but chiefly because it proves the growing estimation in which ed- 
ucation is held by the laboring classes in society, and the increas- 
ing elevation of their minds, and the consequent respectability of 
their characters; indeed it has been generally found that those chil- 
dren who have been educated in this establishment gratuitously, 
have been most defective in their attendance, and their advantages 
less prized by themselves and their parents.’ 

And here the committee would avail themselves of some valua- 
ble testimony on this subject, contained in one of the reports of 
the society for promoting the education of the poor of Ireland; a socie- 
ty which we are informed, in their twelfth annual report, have under 
their care and afford assistance to 1490 schools, in which are in- 
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structed more than 100,000 children, and whose last annual ex- 
penditure was £32,632, 15, 5d sterling, of which, £2,000 sterling 
was voted by parliament. In some of the schools under their 
charge, they have tried the experiment of receiving one penny 
weekly, amounting to fifty-two pence annually, from each child in 
attendance. It is not intimated that there was ever any difficully in 
collecting that amount; (except in one school.) And from an experi- 
ence of the beneficial results of this requisition, the society re- 
commend to the schools under their charge, that in all cases the 
children should be required to pay a small sum weekly; by such 
means, they observe, the tunds of the school will be augmented, 
the poor will set a higher value on the instruction imparted to them, 
than they probably would, if they were entirely indebted to the 
bounty of others for their education; and a habit of looking to their 
own exertions for their support, will be cherished in their minds, 
which will prove of essential value to them throughout life. In 
another report, the practice is again strongly recommended, and 
the committee of the society observe; a‘ greater value appears to 
be set upon the instruction received, when a payment, though small, 
is required, It induces parents to look-more closely to the regu- 
lar attendance of their children; and it meets, besides, a feeling 
not uncommon in this country, (Ireland,) which ought perhaps to 
be rather encouraged than repressed—of repugnance to receiving 
education, as a mere charitable boon, instead of obtaining it through 
the means afforded by the exertion of honest industry.’ 

In another report of the British and Foreign School Society, the 
Committee observe : ‘ Experience has proved that the most effec- 
tual method of supporting local schools, is the demand, in addition 
to the aid of the benevolent, of a small weekly sum from each scholar, 
and the desire for instruction on the part of the industrious poor, is 
generally so great, that in most cases nothing more is needed for 
the establishment of a school, than the co-operation and activity of 
a few zealous persons, whose exertions can scarcely fail of being 
crowned with success.’ It is also stated in the appendix to the re- 
port, that ‘ In a populous part of Lambeth, (a part of London,) a 
school for the poor was erected on the plan of the British and Fo- 
reign School Society, intended to hold 300 children; the building 
cost more than ,1000.—Subscriptions, although liberal, fell great- 
ly short, and the trustees found themselves getting behind every 
year. The prospect being so dark, it was thought expedient te 
make the parents of the children pay somewhat toward the educa- 
tion of them, and ultimately two pence per week was demanded. Some 
fear arose lest the attendance would be less; to obviate this, the 
master was directed not to reject any child whose parents were 
unable to pay, but only one such circumstance occurred. The ex- 
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periment gave rise to an unexpected circumstance, too important 
to be overlooked, and promising a vast extension of the benetit of 
schools; for the poor are so well pleased with the new plan, that the 
attendance has been increased, and the regularity of the attendance 
much improved. They feel a spirit of independence excited by 
paying for their children, which deserves encouragement, and a hope 
is heid out that the benevolent views of the friends to the education 
oi the poor, may meet a strong aid in the means thus afforded.’ 

In another school at Worcester, the report mentions that ‘ about 
two years ago the state of the finances induced the committee to try 
the experiment of making it a pay school, and each child was charged 
2d sterling per week. ‘The plan has answered beyond expectation; 
there has not only been an increase in the number of scholars, but a 
more punctual attendance without any disapprobation on the part of 
the parents.’ . 

‘(hus we have seen the results of this experiment in England and 
Ireland. ‘The Trustees would add another consideration on this sub- 
ject. If the parents who now send their children to the Free 
Schools, were in the habit of making some returns {or the instruc- 
tion furnished them, it would create a feeling of respect and grati- 
tude, on the part of children towards their parents; they would feel 
under greater obligations, to them, and thus be furnished with ad- 
ditional motives to the observance of that precept of the moral law, 
which lies at the foundation of social order and good government— 
‘Honour thy Father and thy Mother.’ 

in addition to the preceding evidence from foreign countries, the 
Trustees are happy to have it in their power to lay before the Board 
the testimony of some experience on the subject of inquiry, in our 
own city. 

The Female Association did for some time receive pay, to the 
amount of one and two cents per week, from each of their scholars. 
They found no difficulty in collecting this amount, nor was the atten- 
dance on their schools diminished, although at the same time, the 
schools under the care of this board were open for the instruction 
of their scholars, free of expense. The association discontinued 
receiving pay from the fear that they would otherwise debar them- 
selves from participating in the Common School Fund. 

The African School at one time received from the children in at- 
tendance, an amount almost sufficient to pay the salary of the teacher ; 
but which charge, for the reason just stated, is not at present made. 

Since the ordinance of the Common Council of this city de- 
prived all sectarian Charity Schools from participating in the com- 
mon School Fund, one of these Free schools has been converted 
into a Pay school; and of the eighty-five girls who now attend that 
school, and pay from one dollar to five dollars per quarter, eighty-three 
were formerly there educated gratuitously. 
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The following is an extract from a Report of a Committee of the 
Common Council of the city of New-York. 

‘In proof of the practicability of the plan now suggested, your 
committee have ascertained, that in Great Britain, a similar me- 
thod has been attended with success, as will be seen in the Kigh- 
teenth Report of the British and Foreign School Society. And your 
committee have been furnished with a letter from Mr. Charles R. 
Webster, dated Albany, 25th of April, 1825, to Mr. Isaac Collins 
of our city, from which they have his permission to make the follow- 
ing extracts. 

‘I have examined the Minute Book of the Albany Lancaster 
School, in relation to the admission of Pay Scholars. We have but 
a single By-Law on the subject, which requires, that all children 
on admittance into the school, shall pay in advance, from twenty- 
five cents, to one dollar and twenty-five cents per quarter, ac- 
cording to the ability of their parents or guardians, always excepling 
the children of such poor persons as are unable to pay, and those of this 
class, have in all cases a preference, and are never refused on any ac- 
count whatever, 

‘We have never met with any difficulty in the school, in respect 
to the scholars paying, or not paying; each child has equal rights 
and privileges; and though the government of the school requires 
order and submission, it is otherwise a perfect democracy. Each 
child rises or falls from his own merit or demerit, and no re- 
gard is ever paid to the standing of the parent or guardian. We 
have never found any difficulty on this subject.’ 

One of the effects of breaking down the distinction between charity 
and pay scholars, is forcibly expressed in the following extract 
from a speech delivered by the celebrated Mr. Brougham, at a pub- 
lic dinner in Edinburgh. 

‘ But what I have to say of the High School of Edinburgh, and 
say as the ground of the preference I| give it over others, and even 
over another academy lately established in this city, on what is 
said to be a more improved principle—what I say is this—that such 
a school is altogether invaluable in a free state—in a state having 
higher objects in view by the education of its youth than a mere 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and the study of pro- 
sody. That in a state like this, higher objects should be kept in 
view, there can be no doubt, though I confess I have passed much 
of my time in these studies myself. Yet a school like the old High 
School of Edinburgh, is invaluable, and for what is it so? It is be- 
cause men of the highest and lowest rank in society, send their 
children to be educated together.. The oldest friend I have in the 
world, your worthy Vice President, and myself, were at the High 
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School of Edinburgh together, and in the same class along with 
5 others who still possess our friendship, and some of them in a rank 
: of life still higher than his. One of them was a nobleman, who is 
now in the House of Peers; and some of them were sons of shop- 
keepers in the lowest part of the Cowgate of Edinburgh—shops of 
the most inferior description—and one or two of them were the sons 
of menial servants in the town. There they were, sitting side by 
side, giving and taking places from each other, without the slightest 
impression on the part of my noble friends of any superiority on 
their parts to the other boys, or any ideas of inferiority on the part 
of the other boys to them; and this is my reason for preferring the 
Old High School of Edinburgh to other, and what may be termed 
more patrician schools, however well regulated or conducted.’ 
In the same connection may properly be presented an extract 

from an eloquent speech of Judge Story, in the Massachusetts Con- bat 
vention. We 
‘In our country,’ says he, ‘ the highest man is not above the peo- 
ple; the humblest is not below the people. If the rich may be said 
to have additional protection, they have not additional power—nor 
does wealth here form a permanent distinction of families. Those 
who are wealthy to-day, pass to the tomb, and their children divide 
. their estates. Property thus is divided quite as fast as it accumulates. 
No family can without its own exertions, stand erect for a long time, 
i under our statute of descents and distributions, the only true and le- 
gitimate agrarian law. It silently and quietly dissolves the mass 

heaped up by the toil and diligence of a long life of enterprise and 
industry. Property is continually changing like waves of the sea. 

One wave rises, and is soon swallowed up in the vast abyss, and 

seen no more. Another rises, and having reached its destined 

limits, falls gently away, and is succeeded by yet another, which, in 

its turn, breaks and dies gently on the shore. The richest man 

i amongst us may be brought down to the humblest level, and the 
i child, with scarcely clothes to cover his nakedness, may rise to the 
highest office in our government; and the poor man, while he rocks 
his infant on his knees, may justly indulge the consolation, that if 

he possesses talent and virtue, there is no office beyond the reach of 
his honorable ambition.’ 








































[The following documents compose the Appendix to the pam- 
phlet which we copy. ] 






To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New-York. 


The Memorial of the Free School Society of New-York re- 
spectfully represents :— 
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That the Free Schools of the City of New-York continue to 
prosper under the fostering care of the public authorities. But 
your memorialists, believing that the usefulness of these establish- 
meuts may be greatly increased, are desirous of obtaining ior this 
purpose certain alterations in the Charter of the Free Schooi So- 
ciety. 

By the present law, no child can be instructed in the free schools 
except he or she be the proper object of a gratuitous education. 
The design of this provision is, no doubt, that the education of all 
poor children in the city of New-York should be provided for out 
oi the common bounty of the State. This object is admitted to be 
one of the first importance, and ought never to be abandoned. 
But the restriction on the trustees abovementioned is not, it is be- 
lieved, necessary to the accomplishment of this intention, and 
it is found productive of a good deal of practical inconvenience, at 
the same time that it operates as a limitation to the usefulness of 
the Free School Society. 

To ascertain with precision the pecuniary abilities of those who 
apply forthe admission of their children to the schools, always pre- 
sents a difficult, and is not unfrequently a delicate, subject of inqui- 
ry. There are doubtless many parents in this city who are not 
_ able to pay any thing for their children’s education; and these chil- 
dren, if educated at all, must be instructed entirely at the public 
expense. But close, and it is believed accurate observation, has sa+ 
tistied your memorialists, that there are a greater number of parents 
who, though they would not be able to pay the price of tuition de- 
manded at any pay school in the city, are yet able to make a small 
contribution towards their children’s education. These children may, 
under the existing law, be considered proper objects of gratuitous 
instruction, though they cannot be classed among the most indi- 
gent. There is also another class of citizens of no inconsiderable 
amount, who are unable to send their children to pay schools, and 
unwilling to have them ranked among paupers by sending them 
to free schools; such children are allowed to grow up without ed- 
ucation. 

Now it must be obvious that if any parent is willing to have his 
children educated, he is bound to contribute all in his power towards 
such education, although the contribution should not be sufficient 
of itself to accomplish the desired object; such contributions, how- 
ever small, will naturally cause parents to take more interest in the 
literary progress of their children, and by leading them to exact 
greater punctuality in their attendance to their studies, and at school, 
produce a practical benefit to the children themselves, 

The aversion manifested by many parents to sending their chil- 
dren to free schools, may be considered as the offspring of a feel- 
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ing of independence which ought to be encouraged rather than dis- 
countenanced, 

To enable the Trustees of the Free School Society to receive such 
small contributions as those parents who send children to their 
schools, have the ability to render, and to accommodate those who, 
from a commendable feeling of pride, would avoid being cunsider- 
ed pensioners upon the public bounty, your memorialists request 
your honorable body so to amend the act inco:purating said So- 
ciety, as to allow the Trustees, without prejudicing their nght to 
draw trom the Common School fund disbursed in the county of 
New-York, to demand and receive for every child instructed in their 
schools, a compensation for tuition, not exceeding one dollar per 
quarter; provided that the Trustees may at all times have pow- 
er to remit this demand, and that they shall not at any time reiuse 
to educate any child on account of the inability of his parents or 
guardian to make the required compensation: but shall at ail times 
receive and educate such children; and also to alter the title of the 
Society from that of the Free School Society of New-York, to that 
of ‘The Public School Society oi New-York.’ Your memorialists 
would also request that the number of Trustees of said k ree School 
Society be increased from thirty-six to fifty or more. This altera- 
tion is rendered desirable on account of the increased duties of the 
Board. And to make the right of membership of said Society more 
accessible to every citizen, your memorialists request a {urther al- 
teration, allowing a contribution of ten dollars, instead of twenty- 
five dollars, as heretofore, to constitute any person a member for 
life. 

Your memorialists would further petition, that, inasmuch as their 
real estate has become very valuable, and as they are extremely 
desirous the public should have all possible security that this pro- 
perty shall for ever be appropriated to the purposes of education, 
they may be authorised by law to vest the fee simple of their real 
estate in the corporation of the city of New-York, and to receive 
from them in return a lease of said property to be used and appro- 
priated to the sole purpose of education for ever. 

Your memorialists have prepared the drait of a bill embracing in 
detail the proposed amendments, and some alterations of minor im- 
portance, which they respectfully solicit may be passed into a law. 

Witness the Seal of said Society, the 2d day of December 1825. 

LEONARD BLEECKER, Vice President. 

LINDLEY MURRAY, Secretary. 


In behalf of the Commissioners of School Money of the city and 
county of New-York, we are authorised to certify their approba- 
fion of the foregoing Memorial, relative to certain alterations in 
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the Charter of the Free School Society in said city, and of the de- 
tails connected with the same, as stated in the accompanying draft 
of a bill to be presented to the Legislature with the memorial. 
JACOB DRAKE, Chairman, 
H. KETCHUM, Secretary Pro Tem. 
New-York Dec. 2, 1825. 


In Common Council, December 5, 1825. 

The Committee on Laws have the satisfaction to lay before the 
Common Council the Memorial of the Free School Society of 
New-York to the Legislature of this State, with a draft of a bill for 
the establishment of Public Schools in this city. These papers 
have been submitted to the Commissioners of the Common School 
Fund; and as your committee are informed, have received the 
unanimous sanction of each of these respectable bodies. 

By the establishment of Public Schools,the great and interesting 
subject of Education, and its intimate relation to, and connection 
with, the happiness and prosperity of the rising generation, will be 
brought before the community at large, and made an object of ge- 
neral solicitude and patronage. The children also, those inesti- 
mable objects of individual attachment and concern, and who are to 
be the future men and women of our country, will be taken in a 
practical and efficient sense under the public guardianship while 
at school, and thus be made the recipients of all that parental af- 
fection and care can bestow on the one hand, and of the best pub- 
lic regard on the other, and will be simultaneously instructed in 
their private and public duties. 

Many of the evils that now exist in the business of instruction, 
will be obviated, and the opposite advantages substituted in their 
place, by the employment, in Public Schools, of experienced well- 
informed, and liberal minded teachers, who alone can expect to be 
called into their service, and who, in return for their capacity, ac- 
tive exertions, and real public usefulness, may entertain the assu- 
rance of just and ample remuneration. Men of this description, 
having talents of the highest order, with minds expanded and en- 
larged by useful science and extensive observation, and whose ha- 
bits correspond with the dignity and importance of their profession, 
and who shall enter with zeal, and a determination to become use- 
ful, in the performance of their duties, will cause the general busi- 
ness of instruction, to become what it ought to be, a pleasant em- 
ployment to themselves, and every way agreeable and profitable to 
their pupils. 

Under the operation of such establishments, the invaluable object 
of a plain, elementary, and virtuous education will be rendered at- 
tainable by each individual of the rising generation, in this city. 
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and every parent will be left without excuse if it is not received in 
the utmost amplitude and copiousness to which it may be extended, 
and of which the minds of his children are capable. And the fur- 
ther anticipation may be entertained, that the immense population 
whick this city is destined to contain, will experience the meliorat- 
ing and benignant effects of early, systematic, and useful instruc- rata 
tion, in a ratio proportioned to its increasing numbers and wants. 
In the hope that effects like these may be developed, by means 
of the improvement nov’ in view, and in favor of which the Board 
has already expressed it: opinion in the most plain and unequivocal 
form, on a previous Report of this committee, your Committee beg 
leave respectfully to recommend the following Resolution: — 
Resolved—That the Memorial to the Legislature of this State, 
and the draft of a bill prepared by the Trustees of the Free School 
Society, and sanctioned by the Commissioners of the Common 
School Fund, for the establishment of Public or Common Schools 
in this city, be, and the same are, hereby approved by this Board, 


Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) SAMUEL COWDREY, 
ELISHA W. KING, 
THOMAS BOLTON. 





























In Common Council Dec. 5, 1825. 

The foregoing Memorial having been read, it was resoived, that 
the Common Council approve of the same, and that his honor the 
Mayor cause the same to be executed in the recess of the Board. 


By the Common Council, 
WILLIAM PAULDING, Mayor, 








J. MORTON, Clerk. 











An Act in relation to the Free School Society of New-Y ori. 

Wuereas, the Trustees of said Society have presented to the 
Legislature a Memorial requesting certain alterations in their Act 
of incorporation, 

Tuererore, Be it enacted by the People of the State of New- 
York, represented in Senate and Assembly—That the said Society 
4 shall hereafter be known by the name of The Public School Society 
a of New-York. 

2. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of said So- 
ciety to provide, so far as their means may extend, for the educa- 
tion of all children in the city of New-York, not otherwise provided 
z for, whether such children be or be not the proper object of gra- 
tuitous education, and without regard to the religious sect or de- 
nomination to which such children or their parents may belong. 

3. And be it further enacted, 'That it shall be lawful for the Trus- 
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tees to require of the pupils received into the schools under their 
charge, a moderate compensation, not exceeding one dollar each 
per quarter, to be applied to the erection of school houses, the pay- 
meut of the teachers’ salaries, and to the defraying of such other ex- 
penses as may be incident to the education of children. Provided, 
‘That such payment, or compensation, may be remitted by the Trus- 
tees in all cases in which they shall deem it proper to do so—and Pro- 
vided jurther, That no child shall be denied the benefits of the said 
Institution, merely on the ground of inability to pay for the same, 
but shall at all times be freely received and educated by the said 
Trustees. 

4, And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to deprive the said Society of any revenues, or of 
any rights to which they are now, or if this act had not been passed, 
would have been by law entitled; and that the receipt of small pay- 
ments from the scholars shail not preclude the Trustees from draw- 
ing from the Common School Fund for all children educated by 
them. 

5, And be it further enacted, That the Trustees shall have power 
from time to time to establish in the said city, such additional 
schools as they may deem expedient. 

6. And be it further enacted, That any person paying to the 
Treasurer of said Society, for the use of the Society, the sum of 
ten dollars, shall become a member thereof for life. 

7. And be it further enacted, That the Annual Meetings of the said 
Society shall hereafter be held on the second Monday in May in 
each year. 

8. And be itt further enacted, That the number of Trustees to be 
chosen by the Society at and after the next annual meeting, shall 
be increased to fifty—who at any legal meeting of the Board may 
add to their number, but so as not in the whole to exceed one hun- 
dred, exclusive of the Mayor and Recorder of the city, who are 
hereby declared to be ex-officio members of the Board of Trustees. 

9. And be ut further enacted, That the stated meetings of the 
Board shall be held quarterly, that is to say, on the first Fridays 
of February, May, August, and November, in each year— Provided 
That an extra stated meeting shall be held on the Friday next follow- 
ing the annual meeting in each year, for the purpose of organising 
the new Board, and transacting any other necessary business. 

10. And be it further enacted, That one fourth of the whole num- 
ber of Trustees for the time being, shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business at any legal meeting of the Board. 

11, And be tt further enacted, That the said Society is hereby 
authorised, so far as any authorisation from the Legislature may 
be deemed necessary, to convey their school edifices and other real 
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estate to the Mayor, Aldermen, and Commonalty of the city of 
New-York, taking back from said corporation a perpetual lease 
thereof upon condition that the same shall be exclusively applied 
to the purposes of education, and upon such other terms and con- 
ditions, and in such formas shall be agreed upon between the par- 
ties, 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, 


[A friend to education has favored us with the following account, 
which derives a part of its interest from the circumstance of its 
being, as far as we know, the only printed statement of the kind 
that has hitherto been presented to the public. In the state policy 
and procedure connected with the University of Georgia, there 
are several peculiar and interesting circumstances, which seem to 
deserve attention, One of these is the fact that the prepara- 
tory school of that institution is free, and the other that the Fa- 
culty of the University is so composed as to embrace the interests 
of the county academies, which are designed for the same purposes 
as the preparatory school. Both of these circumstances seem aus- 
picious to the preparatory institutions, not less than to the Univer- 
sity itself. | 


As early as the year 1784, when the blessings of peace and in- 
dependence began to be felt by the citizens of Georgia, impressed 
with a sense of the importance of providing the means of sound and 
useful education within their own state, they turned their attention 
to this interesting object. In that year, the Legislature of Georgia, 
with a discretion and liberality truly laudable, appropriated forty 
thousand acres of land on the Northwestern limits of the state, for 
the purpose of endowing and establishing a University. In 1785 
they granted a Charter to the Institution and appointed a Board of 
Trustees, to superintend the interests of the University, giving 
them no power to sell the Jands entrusted to their care; but clothing 
them with discretionary authority to use and dispose of them wm any 
other manner for the best interests of the Infant Seminary. The 
donation was situated in the heart of a very extensive tract of un- 
appropriated lands belonging to the state, on its northwestern 
frontier; the settling of which was long prevented by the constant 
dread of savage incursions, to which it was frequently, and some- 
times fatally subjected. When the fear of Indian barbarity began 
to subside, the population of the state to diffuse itself over this un- 
occupied region, and emigrants and speculators, to visit it from 
motives of speculation and emolument, the publie lands, a full 
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and perfect title to which could be obtained at once, presented 
a more interesting and inviting object to their enterprise or ava- 
rice, than the College-property, subject to such conditions as had 
been prescribed by the Trustees of the University, to suit the ne- 
cessities and promote the interests of the Institution. Consequently 
very little of the College demesne appeared likely to be taken on 
tenancy, and the endowment long remained unproductive and in- 
active. As the Institution received no other donation, and the 
Corporation relied on the lands as their only resource, fifteen years 
elapsed before any effort could be prudently made to realise the 
designs and benefits of the Charter. 

In November, 1798, Josiah Meigs Esquire, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in Yale College, was appointed by the Trustees to be first 
Professor in the University of Georgia, and to preside until the 
meeting of the Senatus Academicus. On the 16th of June, 1801, 
Mr. Meigs was appointed President of the Institution, which office 
he continued to hold until the 9th August, 1810; at which time he 
resigned the Presidency and accepted the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics, Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy. After remaining a 
year in this station, he was appointed Surveyor General of the 
United States, and resigned the Professorship, and left the state. 

Immediately after Mr. Meigs’ resignation of the Presidency 
in 1810, the Trustees appointed the Rev. Henry Kollock, D. DL. to 
fill that office; which appointment Dr, Kollock declined to accept. 

From that time the office of President continued vacant until the 
5th of August 1811, when the Reverend John Brown, D. VD. Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Moral Philosophy in the South Carolina Col- 
lege, was elected President, and, in the presence of the Senatus 
Academicus, was duly inducted into office. 

The late war with Great Britain was unfavorable to the pros- 
perity of the Institution, Dr. Brown resigned his office as Presi- 
dent, on the 12th November, 1816: when Mr. John R. Golding, 
who had been Professor of Languages in the College during seve- 
ral years, was appointed President pro tempore. 

On the 23d of December following, the Reverend Robert Finley, 
of New Jersey, was appointed President of the University, which 
appointment he accepted. In May, 1817, he removed to Georgia, 
and arrived in Athens, about the close of the month. On the 4th 
of June, he was regularly installed and took his seat as President 
of the Board of Trustees, and entered upon the duties of his ar- 
duous and responsible station. 

The reputation, zeal, and other qualifications of Dr. Finley in- 
spired the friends of the University with sanguine hopes that the 
period of its depression was now about to terminate; and that under 
his administration, it would soon attain a degree of prosperity and 
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usefulness, which had been long desired, but had not as yet been 
realised. But those hopes were subjected to a distressing disap- 
pointment. On the third day of October following, death put a ter- 
mination to the life and useful labors of Dr. Finley, and to the ex- 
pectations of the public benefits which would probably have result- 
ed from his vigorous exertions. 

On the 2ist March, 1818, the Trustees appointed the Reverend 
Nathan S. S. Beman to the office vacated by the death of Dr. Fin- 
ley; and, on the 29th June following, Mr. Beman announced to 
the Board his acceptance. In order to afford an opportunity to re- 
pair the President’s house and the buildings connected with the In- 
stitution, so as to render them respectable and comfortable, it was 
deemed expedient by the President elect and the ‘Trustees that the 
exercises of the College should be suspended until the first of 
January, 1819. , 

On the 9th November, 1818, Mr Beman addressed a letter to 
the Board while in session at Milledgeville, informing them that an 
act of Providence rendered it both inexpedient and impracticable 
to remove his family to Athens; as his wife was then laboring un- 
der a chronic disease, which precluded all hopes of her recovery. 
(Mr. Beman’s fears were realised by her death within three months 
afterwards.) He therefore thought it his duty to resign the office 
which he had accepted. 

Before the Board adjourned, they nominated the Reverend 
Ebenezer Porter, D. D. of Andover, as President; which appoint- 
ment he declined to accept, as he signified by a letter dated 19th 
January, 1819. 

[On the first day of March, 1819, the Reverend Moses Waddel 
D. D. whose reputation as a teacher is so well and extensively 
known, was unanimously chosen by the Board of Trustees Presi- 
dent of the University of Georgia. On the 19th April following, 
he signified his acceptance, and on the 21st May, took charge of 
the College consisting at that time of seven students. By the fol- 
lowing November, at which time his appointment was unanimously 
confirmed by the Senatus Academicus, the number of students had 
increased to nearly eighty. They have since been gradually in- 
creasing, so that the present number is one hundred and six; not- 
withstanding a Senior class respectable in numbers has graduated 
every year for the last four years. | 

In the year 1815, the Legislature authorised a sale of the lands 
of the University, and directed the proceeds to be vested in Bank 
stock. Accordingly the lands were sold, and the amount produced 
enabled the Trustees to vest one hundred thousand dollars in stock 
of the Bank of the State of Georgia, which yields eight thousand 
dollars ayear. If by any accident or misfortune of the Bank, that 
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amount is not realised, the State, by a law making permanent pro- 
vision for the Institution, supplies any deficiency. This sum added 
to about $ 3500 arising from tuition, constitutes the annual income 
of the College. Its expenditure is about $ 10,000, including $ 1600 
paid to two teachers of a Grammar school attached to the College; 
which, being made free, is usually thronged, and therefore a useiul 
nursery to the college. 

The University of Georgia, often known by the name of Franklin 
College, is in the town of Athens, Clark county, on the western 


margin of the North Oconee river, on the main route from the city of 


Augusta to Nashville in Tennessee; distant ninety-four miles from 
the former. The town of Athens in which it is located contains 
nearly one hundred families, many of whom have resorted thither 
for the advantage of educating their children; and are respectable 
on account of their morals and mental improvement. ‘The situation 
is elevated and, affording a view of the mountains to the northwest, 
few places in any country can be more healthy than this has been 
found to be. 

The buildings belonging to the College are 

1. A three story house of brick 120 feet long and 45 broad, 
fronting nearly north and “south, containing 24 rooms for the ac- 
commodatien of students. Each room hasa fire-place, two dormito- 
ries, and two closets for firewood and water, attached to it. 

2. Another brick building four stories high, of the same dimen- 
sions as the former, and constructed on the same plan, containing 32 
rooms. This building was erected by the liberality of the Legis- 
lature in 1822. It is an excellent structure; two of its rooms are 
allotted for instructers, and two, for recitations. 

3. A brick building 40 feet by 32, two stories high. ‘The upper 
story is divided into two apartments; one, for the philosophical 
apparatus; the other is used as a room for lecturing, recitations and 
philosophica) experiments. The philosophical apparatus is a 
very complete one; and there are few phenomena in the several de- 
partments of natural philosophy which have not the appropriate 
instrument for their experimental illustration. A permanent pro- 
vision, moreover, has been made by the Trustees for the purchase 
of new instruments, and replacing such as may be injured or lost. 

The lower story is used as a chemical laboratory. The chemi- 
cal apparatus is respectable, and sufficiently ample for the perform- 
ance of all those experiments which are necessary to illustrate and 
establish the principles of the science. 

4. A chapel 40 feet by 60; a framed building, in which the students 
attend for morning and evening prayers, public worship is attended 
on the sabbath and the public Commencements are held on the first 
Wednesday in August. 
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5. A dwelling-house for the President, about 50 yards from the 
College—No. 1. 

6. Besides these there are two halls for the accommodation of 
the two literary societies which are instituted in the College, viz. 
the Demosthenian and the Phi Kappa. The hall of the former is 
of brick; the other isa frame building. ‘The interior of each is con- 
veniently constructed and elegantly finished. 

The officers of instruction at present are, 

A President who instructs the higher classes in Logic, Moral 
Philosophy, and the Evidences of Christianity. His salary is $2200 
per annum, 

A Professor of Natural Philosophy and Botany, who also instructs 
in Rhetoric, Belles-lettres, and Criticism, salary $ 1400. 

A Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, salary $ 1400. 

A Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and the French language, 
whose salary at present is $ 1200. 

‘Two tutors who instruct the two lower classes in the Latin and 
Greek languages, Geography, Antiquities, and other studies prepa- 
ratory to their admission into the Junior class; each of whom has 
a salary of $700. 

The students are divided in four classes, viz. Senior, Junior, 
Sophomore and Freshman. ‘The studies of the Freshman year 
are four books of Xenophon’s Cyropeedia, Homer, Horace, Ro- 
man Antiquities, Murray’s English Grammar, Day’s Algebra, 
Morse’s Geography, and Playfair’s Geometry. 

The studies of the Sophomore year are Homer continued, five 
books of Livy, French, Algebra continued, Plain Trigonometry 
and Surveying. 

The Junior studies are Belles-lettres and criticism, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Navigation, Conic sections, Priestley’s lectures on 
History, Natural Philosophy, and Logic, with Cicero de Oratore, 
and a recitation in the Greek Testament on every Monday morn- 
ing. 

The studies of the Senior class are, 

Natural Philosophy and Logic continued, (in which Enfield and 
Andrews’ are the text books) Paley’s Moral Philosophy and Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Astronomy, Brande’s Chemistry, Vattel’s 
Law of Nations, Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, and such clas- 
sics as the President may direct, with forensic disputation and ori- 
ginal speeches, delivered publicly. 

The Laws require declamation from the three lower classes and 
original composition. On each evening after evening prayers two 
or more, having been appointed on the preceding day, declaim on 
the stage, in the college chapel, in presence of the Faculty and 
their fellow students. On ev ery Wednesday at 2 o'clock eight of 
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them from these three classes declaim before the President in the 
chapel; when the necessary remarks are made on their pronuncia- 
tion, attitude, gesture, and manner of delivery. 

The price of tuition is thirty-six dollars per annum, and one dol- 
lar annually for the use of the library, payable semi-annually in 
advance. 

Each class recites three times a day, viz. immediately after 
morning prayers, (to which the students are summoned at sunrise 
by the ringing of the bell,) at 11 o’clock A. M. and at 4 P. M. 
The forenoon of Saturday is spent by the two sogieties in their 
respective halls, for the purpose of literary improvement. As a 
generous emulation subsists betwixt them, they are regarded as 
valuable auxiliaries to the Institution. 

A strict regard to moral duties, as well as diligent attention to 
study, is required of the students by the laws of the University. 
The punishments to be inflicted for the violation of any law, are 
entirely addressed to the sense of honor and shame, and propor- 
tioned to the nature and aggravation of the offence: they are ad- 
monition, private, or public, supension, dismission, or expulsion. 

In 1820, the Legislature granted two thousand dollars for the 
purpose of erecting a frame building to accommodate a school pre- 
paratory to admission into college. This seminary is placed under 
the immediate instruction and care of two tutors, and has been by 
the Trustees subjected to the superintendence of the President. 
The tuition in this preparatory academy is without cost to the pu- 
pils. ‘The tutors receive each a salary of $800 out of the funds 
of the University; and as a number are annually prepared in this 
branch for entering college, it has proved an excellent auxiliary 
and nursery to the institution. It consists at present of about sixty 
pupils. 

The following are the officers of instruction at this time, 1826, 
viz. 

Moses Waddel, D. D. President. Revereng Alonzo Church, 
A. M. Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. Henry Jackson 
M. D. Professor of Natural Philosophy and Botany. .James Jack- 
son, A.M. Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and the French 
language. Ephraim S. Hopping, A. M., Alvin Lathrop, A. B., 
tutors in college. Moses W. Dobbins, Ebenezer Newton, tutors 
of the preparatory academy. 

The whole number of trustees 17; who, together with the sena- 
tors of the different counties of the state, constitute the Senatus 
Academicus. All college laws and the appointments of all officers 
must be confirmed by this body. Their annual meeting, at which 
the governor presides, is held at the seat of government on the 
second Monday in November, during the session of the Legisla- 
ture. 
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M. M=A, JULLIEN’S QUESTIONS ON COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. 
(See last Number.) 


Moral and Religious Education. 








66. Is particular attention paid to the developement of the moral 
faculties, and to religious instruction—whether in the family or at 
school? 

67. How are children taught submission, respect, and obe- 
dience, to their parents and their superiors, and how are they in- 
duced to love them? Is severity or mildness employed for these 
purposes? (The exciting of fear is exceedingly injurious to the 
moral developement of children, to their character, and their mind.) 

68. How are they led to goodness, beneficence, humanity ? 

69. What are the moral sentiments which are most carefully cher- 
ished in them,—filial piety, fraternal affection, benevolence to man- 
kind, and especially to¢he unfortunate? 

70. What are the moral habits with which pains are taken to 
render children familiar—obedience and docility, the spirit of or- 
der, force of character and will, combined with a reflecting sub- 
mission to the orders of persons of greater age and judgement? 

71. Is care taken to surround children constantly with good er- 
amples which they may be induced to imitate? 

72. By what means are children early rendered hardy and cour- 
ageous? 

73. Is it customary to terrify them with stories of witches, ghosts, 
and other apparitions—or are they taught to put no faith in such 
ridiculous fables, and to remain alone in the dark without fear? 

74. What means are made use of to correct infants subject to 
anger? 

75. What measures are taken to correct those who manifest a 
certain disposition to cruelty, or to the destruction of things which 
they know to be useful? 

76. How are chftdren inspired with an abhorrence of falsehood, 
and are they encouraged to speak the truth? 

77. How is idleness prevented or corrected, and how are chil- 
dren early habituated to labor, without causing in them a repug- 
nance to it? 

78. Do mothers exercise a great influence upon the primary 
moral education of their children; and how is this influence di- 
rected? 

79. What difference may be remarked in the proportion of this 
influence, as exercised in the poor, and in the rich classes? 

80. What course is taken in religious instruction? Is this course 
uniform in all schools, or is it left to the will of each instructer? 
61 
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81. Are positive and dogmatic lessons employed, (often weari- 
some and repulsive, by wearing too severe a form)—or familiar 
conversation adapted to the capacity of infancy, and of which the 
subjects are drawn from the ordinary circumstances of life, to 
convey to children the first elements of religion and morality, or 
of their duties toward God, their parents, themselves, their equals, 
and their country ? 

82. In religious instruction is recourse had to teaching and ex- 
plaining a catechism—to precepts, to dogmas, to ceremonies, to 
exterior forms; or are means taken to penetrate the mind of chil- 
dren, to lay solid internal foundations for their religious belief, to 
form conscience, to develope and fortify by the double power of 
habit and example, the moral character,—true piety, a disposition 
to benevolence, to toleration, to christian charity ? 

83. What is the internal regime of the primary schools? Is 
their discipline mild, benevolent, paternal, or harsh and severe? 

84. What are the most common faults, and what are the punish- 
ments which are used? What moral effect do these punishments 
appear to produce? 

85. How are rewards employed to incite children to good? 
What is the nature of these rewards, and what is their mora. ef- 
fect? 

86. Is regard had in the distribution of these rewards to good 
conduct more than to progress in study,—and to the continuance 
of that progress observed during a certain space of time, rather 
than to a success owing to circumstances which is often fortuitous 
and momentary, obtained in a particular exercise or in an exami- 
nation? 

87. Are sums of money, medals, exterior marks of distinction 
awarded? Does the distribution of them take place in a public and 
formal manner? 

88. Is recourse had to emulation* to excite the love of study, 
and in what manner is it made use of ? 

89. Have pains been taken to keep emulation from degenerating 
into rivalry,—and producing in children on the one hand the first 
sentiments of vanity, pride, and ambition, and on the other painful 
impressions of discouragement, disgust, and envy? 

90. Are measures used to displace emulation by a motive more 
pure, less dangerous, by the inducement presented, whether to the 
practice of a virtue, or to the acquisition of additional knowledge, 


* The author here refers in a note tothe views of M. Feuillet in favor of 
emulation, as stated in his Memoire crowned by the French Academy, 1800 or 
1801; and to those of M. Jean-Baptiste Brun, ex-professor of sciences and 
belles lettres, who has written forcibly and eloquently against the principle of 
emulation. 
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and by the inward satisfaction which the child ought to find in the 
consciousness of his good conduct, of his powers and his pro- 
gress, in proportion ag he exercises and developes his moral cha- 
racter and his intelligence? 
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Intellectual Education. 


91. How isthe first education of the senses and the organs direct- 
ed from the very cradle? With what objects is care taken to sur- 
round infants for the purpose of exercising them to see, to touch, 
to hear, to think?—-What are the first exercises of observation and 
of language? 

92, At what age are children ordinarily taught to read, to write, 
to count; and what is the method regarded as the most easy? 

93. What are the branches of instruction in which children are 
usually taught at the primary schools?—Are most of these schools 
confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic; or do they embrace 
some elementary notions of grammar, of vocal music, of geomet- 
rical drawing, of geometry and surveying, of practical mechanics, 
of the geography and history of their country, of the anatomy of the 
human body, of practical hygiéne, of the natural history of those 
productions of the earth which are most useful to man?—(The ele- 
ments of all these sciences,--as essential to every individual, in 
every condition, and in all the circumstances of life,--ought to form 
a part in a complete system of primary and common instruction, 
perfectly adapted to the true wants of man in our present state of 
civilisation and improvement.) 

94. How are lessons given?—to all the children assembled in a 
body, or to small divisions according to their comparative ability 
and their progress in intelligence? 

95. Is any particular method of instruction adopted which has 
been simplified and perfected?—To what branches of elementary 
instruction is it applied?—In what does it consist? 

: 96. Is use made generally in the country or only in certain 
3 places of the new method of mutual instruction, received from En- 
gland, and known®by the names of its inventors, Messrs. Bell and 
Lancaster? In what schools is it used? 

97. Is use made of the method of elementary instruction, in 
@ arithmetic, practised with success by M. Pestalozzi in his institu- 
4 tion,—or of any other method of the same kind, whether in arith- 
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metic or the other branches of instruction. 
: 98. Is use made of the analytic method at once ingenious, in- 
é structive, and amusing, of M, l’abbé Gualtier for instruction in gram- 
mar, geography, &c? 
99. What are the first elementary books which are put into the 
hands of children? 
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100. Are children made to learn lessons by heart, and in that 
case are they made to repeat mechanically what they have learned, 
or, rather, are they exercised in giving an “account of what they 
have learned and in repeating it?—and is there a desire to fix things 
themselves in the understanding, rather than words in the memory? 

i01. What efforts are made to develope, and exercise in children, 
in a manner imperceptibly progressive, first, the power of attention, 
the primary faculty, and the parent of all the rest; then the faculty 
of comparison; hnaily that of reasoning. 

102 How long do the lessons and the classes continue, every 
day; and for how many months of the year?—How are they ar- 
ranged by hours in winter and in summer? 

103. Between the classes or between the lessons given by the 
masters, have the children one or two hours personal instruction, 
in giving account of the lessons they have received? 

104. What is the ordinary length of a complete course of the 
primary schools? 

105, What differences may be remarked between the primary 
schools of the cities and those of country places? Are the last-men- 
tioned frequented in summer as well as in winter? If they are sus- 
pended, what remedies are used for the inconveniences resulting 


from this interruption, which exposes children to lose in one half 


of the year all the benefit of the lessons which they may have re- 
ceived in the other half? 

106. Are there annual vacations?—At what seasons do they take 
place?—How long do they last ?—How do children usually employ 
this interval of time? 

Domestic and Private Education, in its connection with the system of Primary 
Schools. 

107. How far is the education which is commenced and con- 
tinued by parents, in the family, in harmony or in opposition with 
the education and the instruction given in the primary and public 
schools? 

108. Do the masters of these schools concert measures with pa- 
rents for the direction of the infants which are committed to them? 

109. On what footing are children placed with their parents, in 
families,—with their instructers and their companions, in the pub- 
lic schools? 

110. Do parents and instructers endeavor to make themselves 
loved rather than feared?—or are the one mild and kind, whilst the 
other show themselves harsh and severe?—In this case, what ap- 
pears to be the effect of the apparent contrast? 

Primary and Common Education in its connections with secondary education and 
with the destination of children. 

111. Are efforts made to establish a harmony between the first 
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and the second stage of education—(primary and secondary 
schools?) 

112,"1s the actual organisation of primary and common instruc- 
tion on a basis sufficiently large, solid, and complete, to provide the 
children of the poor and of the working classes, with all the ele- 
mentary knowledge requisite for exercising and developing all their 
faculties? 

113. What becomes generally of the children of poor families, 
on their leaving the primary schools?—and what means have they 
to indulge a disposition for cultivating and maturing the first instruc- 
tion which they have received? 

114. What becomes generally of the children of rich families, 
on their leaving the same schools? 


General Considerations. 

115. Is the actual manner of bringing up children, till their 
seventh or ninth year, the same as formerly,—or rather in what 
consists the difference which may be discerned between the new 
and the old mode of education? 

116. What are the improvements or the changes introduced 
within ten years in primary and common education? 

117. What inconveniences can be pointed out in the system ac- 
tually followed ;—or what are the essential advantages which appear 
to result from it? 

118. Of what improvements does it appear to be susceptible? 

119. Are primary schools maintained in large manufactories, in 
hospitals designed for the reception of children, in corps or regi- 
ments; —and how are they organised? 

120. What are the best works written, in the particular country, 
on primary education ?—or what are those which parents and teach- 
ers are most in the habit of consulting? 


PROPOSALS FOR FORMING A SOCIETY OF EDUCATION, 


Tue establishment of a society for any of the numerous objects 
connected with human improvement, is a thing of so common oc- 
currence, as hardly to call for apology or explanation. Inthe pre- 
sent state of the public mind with regard to the subject of educa- 
tion, in particular, prefatory discussion seems unnecessary, The 
conviction appears to be universal that the happines of individuals 
and of society is dependent, to a great extent, on the information, 
the discipline, and the habits, which are imparted by physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral exercise, regulated by good instruction.— 
Some of the considerations however which seem most strongly to 
urge the measure now proposed, are entitled to particular attention: 
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The progress of improvement in education has not hitherto been 
duly aided by combined and concentrated effort,—by mutual under- 
standing and efficient co-operation, That this advantage is highly 
desirabie needs not to be inculcated on any one who has attentively 
observed the operations or the progress of the religious and philan- 
thropic institutions of the day. The piety and benevolence of se- 
parate individuals might have done much for the happiness of man, 
but could never have achieved the magnificent result of translating 
the scriptures into the languages of so many nations, nor that of 
turning a whole people from the rites of idolatry, or the habits of 
barbarism. It is matter of regret, that, whilst the zeal of thousands 
has been made to meet on so many other objects, and push them 
onward to brilliant success, no such union has hitherto been at- 
tempted in the great cause of education. Here and there we have 
had an excellent school-book, an eminent instructer, a vigilant and 
faithful school-committee, a distinguished institution, a memorable 
endowment, or a local arrangement which has justly immortalised 
its projectors, But there has not been any attempt made to offer 
to the country at large, the benefits likely to result from an assoct- 
ation of men eminent and active in literature, in science, and in 
public life; from an extensive interchange of views on the part of 
instructers or from an enlighted and harmonious concurrence in a 
uniform set of books fitted to become the vehicles of instruction, and 
rendered as perfect as the united judgement of literary men and of 
teachers could make them. School-committees have labored in- 
dustriously, indeed, but from the want of a proper channel of com- 
munication, they have not acted in concert. Endowments have, in 
not a few instances, been conferred with so little judgement as to 
become disadvantageous rather than beneficial; and town and state 
policy in regard to education has, though admirable in its tempo- 
rary results, and its restricted sphere, been so cramped in respect 
to time and place, as to lose much of its proper influence. 

A society such as is propesed, would, in all probability, do 
away these and similar impediments to the career of improvement, 
and prove a powerful engine in accelerating the intellectual pro- 
gress, and elevating the character, of the nation. 


1. As the earliest stages of education require, from their prospec- 
tive importance, as well as their natural place, the peculiar attention 
of parents and teachers, the proposed society would direct its at- 
tention to every thing which might seem likely to aid parents in 
the domestic education of their offspring, or in the establishment 
of schools for infants. 


2. Another object of the society would be to aid insiructers in the 
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discharge of their duties. So much has recently been writtén 
and so well on this subject, that it seemsto require but little dis- 
cussion here.* Let it suffice to say that every effort would be 
made, which might seem likely to be of service to teachers, whether 
by the training of youth with reference to the business of teaching, 
by instituting lectures on the various branches of education, by 
suggesting methods of teaching these branches, by using, ina word, 
every means of imparting a facility in communicating knowledge 
and in directing the youthful mind; so as to furnish instructers 
with the best attainable knowledge and the best possible qualifica- 
tions in the branches which they might wish to teach. 

A school or college for teachers, though an excellent and a 
practicable object, cannot be put into operation in a day, nor by any 
single act of legislature, nor by the solitary efforts of any individu- 
al. If there is a season for every thing under the sun, there must 
be, in this undertaking, an incipient stage of comparative feeble- 
ness and doubt and experiment and hazard, which, however, will 
no doubt give place to a day of ample success, in an unparalelled 
amount of private and public good. The only questions are, Where 
shall this undertaking be commenced?—twhen?—and by whom?— 
Should a simultaneous movement to effect this great object be made, 
asin all probability it will in New-York, in Connecticut, and in 
Massachusetts, and perhaps in other states,f such a society as is 
now proposed might contribute valuable services to the measures 
which might be adopted for this purpose. 

The society ought not to restrict its attention to instructers of 
any order, but should endeavor to embrace the services and the 
duties of all, from the lowest to the highest in the scale of advance- 
ment; and the mutual understanding, and the universal co-opera- 
tion thus secured in the business of instruction, would probably be 
one of the greatest advantages resulting from this society.{ 

3. An object of vast importance in the formation of a society such 
as is contemplated, would be the collecting of a library of useful 
works on education, The members of the society would, by means 
of such assistance, proceed more intelligently and efficiently, inthe 
prosecution of their views; and if the library were made to com- 
prise copies of every accessible school book, American or Euro- 


* We refer to the interesting publications of Messrs. Gallaudet and Johnson, 
and the messages of Governors Clinton and Lincoln, as well as occasional articles 
in several periodical works, and recent pamphlets on education. 


+ See the messages of Governors Clinton and Lincoln, and the report of th® 
committee of the Legislature of Connecticut. 


t See Jullien’s Questions on Education in Nos. 7 and 8 of this Journal), 
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pean, it would furnish its readers with the means of valuable and 
extensive improvement in their respective branches ot instruction. 
The advantage thus afforded would be equally serviceable to such 
of the society as might be employed in aiding teachers by lectures 
or otherwise, and to those teachers themselves. 

4, A subject closely connected with the preceding would be the 
improvemeni of school-books, It is a thing not merely convenient or 
advantageous to education, and to the character of our national 
literature, that there should be a uniformity in school-books through- 
out the country: this subject possesses a political value, which 
reaches even to the union by which we are constituted a powerful 
and independent nation. Local peculiarities of sentiment, and 
undue attachments to local custom, are the results in a great mea- 
sure, of education. We do not surely lay ourselves open to the 
imputation of being sanguine, when we venture to say that a na- 
tional uniformity in plans of instruction, and in school-books, would 
furnish a bond of common sentiment and feeling, stronger than any 
that could be produced by any other means, in the season of early 
life. The precise extent to which this desirable improvement 
might be carried would, of course, depend, in some degree, on the 
feelings of individuals, no less than on those of any society. But 
every rational and proper effort would no doubt be made to render 
such arrangement agreeable to the views and wishes of instructers, 
and of the authors of school-books, throughout the United States. 

5. In the present eaily stage of this business it is thought better 
not to multiply or extend observations, but to leave details for a more 
matured stage of procedure. A useful guide to particular regula- 
tions is accessible in Count De Lasteyrie’s Nouveau Systéme 
d’Education. See that pamphlet, or the translation of part of it, 
given in the appendix to Dr. Griscom’s Mutual Instruction. 

Another useful guide will be found in M. M-A, Jullien’s Es- 
quisse d’un Ouvrage sur |’Education Comparée &c, mentioned in 
the last note on the preceding page. 

6. The vastly desirable benefit of complete and harmonious co- 
operation, would require that several, if not all, of the large towns 
and cities in the United States, should contain a central committee for 
managing the concerns of such a society; as auriliaries to which 
and modelled on the same plan, professional men and teachers, as 
well as other persons interested in education, and capable of pro- 
moting it, might associate themselves in every town or convenient 
vicinity. A corresponding member from every such association, and 
one or more from a central committee, might, with great ease and 
dispatch, conduct all the business of the proposed society in any 
one State; and a similar arrangement on the great scale, might 
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complete the organisation of the society for the United States. 
The whole affair offers nothing either complicated or troublesome: all 
that is wanted is a sufficiency of zeal and enterprise to commence 
and of perseverance to sustain the undertaking. 

For an idea of the good likely to be accomplished by a society 
for the improvement of education, reference may be made to the 
proceedings of the F'rench Society of Education, or to the present 
condition of the primary schools of Holland, which have attained 
to that condition through the efforts of a society duly impressed 
with the value of education, and vigorously devoting themselves to 
its improvement. The result of that society’s labors has been no- 
thing short of an intellectual and moral regeneration in the sphere 
of its action, accomplished, too, in the brief space of thirty years. 

Mention might here be made also of the British and Foreign 
School Society which has done so much for the dissemination of 
improved instruction at home and abroad; and which has render- 
ed the benefits of education as accessible to the people of England, 
as they have been or are to those of Scotland, of New England, 
or of Holland. We might mention, too, the Infant School Society 
as an institution which is dispensing the blessings of early in- 
struction and moral refinement, among the youfigest class of 
British population. 


The subject of this article is one in which we hope all our readers 
will feel an interest; and we would take this opportunity of inviting 
persons who have been revolving this or similar subjects in their 
minds, to favor us with their thoughts in any form which may suit 
their own views. We shall be happy to select such communica- 
tions as may suit for insertion in the pages of the Journal, for the 
purpose of increasing public interest in a topic so important to na- 
tional improvement, and of accelerating the formation of such a 
society as has been proposed. 


REVIEWS. 


An Address delivered at the Collegiate Institution in Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts. By Heman Humphrey, D.D. on occasion of his Inaugu- 
ration to the Presidency of that Institution, October, 15,1823. Bos- 
ton: 1823. pp. 40. ; 


Tue main subject of this address has lost none of its merits from 
the length of time which has elapsed since it was delivered. After 
VOL tf. 62 
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suitably noticing the character of his predecessor, and making a 
very brief but touching allusion to the circumstances under which 
he was himself called to occupy the place left vacant by the death 
of President Moore, Dr. Humphrey proceeds to call the attention 
of ‘his audience to Education as the inspiring theme of an hour’s 
meditation. ‘This’ says he ‘in a free, enlightened and christian 
state, is confessedly a subject of the highest moment.’ And the 
fact that it must always remain so, stamps a value on every effort 
to enlighten public opinion on any points that have a bearing, even 
a remote one, upon any of its interests: on ‘ every inquiry which re-. 
lates to the philosophy of the human mind—to the early discipline 
and cultivation ofits noble powers—to the comparative merits and de- 
fects of classical books and prevaling systems of instruction—to the 
advantages accruing from mathematical and other abstruse studies— 
to the means of educating the children of the poor in our public se- 
minaries—to the present state of science and literature in our coun- 
try; and to the animating prospects which are opening before us, 
All these topics and many more, nearly related, present themselves 
to the enlightened and philanthropic mind, as it looks abroad from 
some commanding eminence, or ranges at leisure over the wide 
and busy fields of human improvement.’ 

Dr. H. divides his subject ‘into the three great branches of 
physical, intellectual, and moral improvement, including all that is 
requisite to form a sound and healthy body, a vigorous and well- 
stored mind, and a good heart.’ About five pages of the address 
are devoted to the first of these three divisions, and they eloquent- 
ly portray the advantages of an early, faithful and persevering en- 
deavor on the part of parents, to lay the foundation of a healthy 
constitution in their offspring by subjecting them to that course of 
regimen, ‘ which takes the infant from the cradle, and conducts him 
along through childhood and youth, up to high maturity, in such a 
manner, as to give strength to his arm, swiftness to his feet, solidi- 
ty and amplitude to his muscles, symmetry to his frame, and expan- 
sion to all his vital energies.’ 

Advice of this nature strikes with peculiar force on almost every 
ear. There is scarce a social circle among us, which does not 
mourn over the untimely decline and death of some youthful member; 
there is scarce a society or parish, that has not had to lament the 
blasting of their hopes by the wasting hand of consumption, laid 
heavily and surely on the young minister of promise, of piety and 
talent. Can these inroads of disease be prevented? Can any habits 
of life be recommended, which shall prepare the frame to combat 
with climate, and nature, and weariness of mind? Or shall we con- 
tent ourselves with the belief that this scourge of our country exists 
in the air we breathe, irresistibly commissioned by over-ruling 
Providence to say to the tide of knowledge, Thus far shalt thou go 
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and no farther? For such seem to us to be its effects, when it pros- 
trates the man on whose advancement in science and on whose use- 
fulness to the world, in the application of his discoveries to the wants 
and convenience of others, we had built high expectations. The 
advice, never to despair, is applicable here. It is undoubtedly true, 
that the character of diseases is constantly changing, and it must 
be equally true that some cause for these changes exists in the va- 
ried modes of living, the introduction of new articles of food into 
common use for daily diet, and new articles of medicine in the 
practice of physic, and new modes of treatment, in some diseases 
which make a powerful impression on the human system. — Here 
then, as in other cases, much is to be hoped for from the spirit of 
observation. We must mark well the rock on which we have seen 
the health of others dashed and their ccnstitutions shattered: we 
must avoid the roads which led them into the valleys of despon- 
dence, and shun the courses which carried them down to the grave 
before their time. On this topic the address under review con- 
cludes with the following observations. 


‘The finest constitution, the growth of many years, may be ruin- 
ed in a few months. However good the health of a student may 
be when he enters college, it requires much care and pains to pre- 
serve it; and there is a very common mistake as to the real cause 
why so many fail. Hard study has all the credit of undermining 
many a constitution, which would have sustained twice as much 
application, and without injury too, by early rising and walking, 
and by keeping up a daily acquaintance with the saw and the axe. 
Worthless in themselves, then, as are the elements which compose 
this mortal frame, so essential are its healthful energies to the ope- 
rations of mind, that so long as the body and soul remain united, 
too much care can hardly be bestowed upon the former for the 
sake of the latter.’ 


It is manifest that no rules can be given which shall apply to 
every case of declining health. The same articles of food are not 
adapted to every stomach; but every man of common sagacity may 
learn from a little experience what articles agree or disagree with 
himself, and every man should have prudence enough to refrain 
from that which has been palpably injurious to him more than onte. 
Different persons perhaps require various quantities of aliment; but 
every man is conscious when he indulges beyond the calls of na- 
ture, and wisdom teaches him the benefits of moderation. That 
species of exercise which for one would be invigorating, and send 
through every limb the “pulse of joy and vivacity, would perhaps 
exhaust the sinking powers of another, and be followed by las- 
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situde and languor. Four hours of sleep may suffice the wants of 
one man, at the age of forty-five or sixty, while another just emerg- 
ing from puberty may demand no less than eight. One person 
may have acquired such firmness of habit, that he can endure the 
scorchings of the sun and the peltings of the storm without suffering 
any thing of harm: another’s health may compel him to graduate 
his dress by the thermometer, and to retreat into the shade from 
the summer’s heat, and take shelter at the fire-side from the severi- 
ties of winter. aa 

But there is one rule to which we believe all may advantageously 
adhere. Cultivate habus of regularity. Let the hours for sleeping 
and waking be regular. Let the student satisfy himself that eight, 
seven or six hours of rest will serve to replenish the day's exiaus- 
tion; and then let him invariably take his six, seven, or eight hours; 
and be sure that they commence as early as ten o’clock. Midmght 
is no time for that man’s studies who regards his health: the book 
and the pen should be thrown aside, half an hour, at least, betore 
we lay our bodies down. The mind derives as little benefit from 
that sleep to which the student rushes from his books, as the body 
does from food taken hastily in the hurry of business or of work: 
both are refreshed for the moment; but the body acquires no nutri- 
ment and the mind no vigor, to enable either the one or the other 
to renew their toil on the succeeding day, with that alacrity which 
we all feel after calm repose or undisturbed repasts. Let the hours 
for meals be also regular ; let the quantity of food be reguiarly the 
same, or if this be increased or diminished, let that be done with 
regularity: let the kind and quality of food be regular, not to-day re- 
stricting one’s self to adry crust and cup of water, and to morrow 
indulging in the richest of the market. Above all things be regularly 
slow in eating: tax not the stomach with the duties of the teeth. 
The time lost at the table will be gained at the desk, in conse- 
quence of the freedom from oppression, and buoyancy of spirits 
which follows a light and well digested dish. Intense study should 
never deprive the invalid of his regular meal: if when the hour returns 
his appetite does not return with it, yet let the student leave his 
task and take his seat at the family board; this will revive his na- 
ture, and probably waken him to a relish of what is necessary for 
his support. 

We might add here some suggestions on the expediency of ad- 
justing the kind and degree of exercise to be taken by different in- 
dividuals, acording to some rule: our thoughts, howevez, have been 
so amply anticipated in former numbers of this Journal, that we 
‘ dispense with them and proceed to consider the second division of 


President Humphrey’s address, which relates to intellectual improves 
ment. 
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On this head he commences with such observations as these: 
‘It is the intelligent and immortal mind, which pre-eminently dis- 
tinguishes man *** but this intelligent and immortal principle 
*** is not created in full strength and maturity. As the body 
passes slowly through infancy and childhood, so does the mind. 
Feeble at first, it ‘* grows with the growth and strengthens with the 
strength” of the corporeal system. LDestitute alike of knowledge at 
their birth, the children of one family, or generation, have, in this 
respect, no advantage over those of another. All, the high as well 
as the low, the rich as well as the poor, have every thing to learn. 
No one was ever born a Newton, or an Edwards, It is patient, 
vigorous and long continued application that makes the great mind, 
All must begin with the simplest elements of knowledge, and ad- 
vance from step to step in nearly the same manner.’ 

The doctrine advanced in the above quotation finds many dis- 
posed to controvert it. Differences in dispositions and in the cha- 
racter of intellect discover themselves so early, that most people 
would without reflection pronounce such differences to be innate; 
and there are not a few who might shrink from the theological con- 
clusions to which the adoption of the doctrine would almost ne- 
cessarily lead. Apart from the latter consideration, however, the 
question is of less importance than may at first view appear. For 
whether all are born endowed with equal talent or otherwise, it is 
past doubt that changes are produced in individual infants, by every 
one of the varying accidents to which every one of them is sub- 
jected, which by the time a child has come to be able to communi- 
cate his ideas amount to the same thing. In either case it is true 
in the wordsof the address, that ‘ in every system of education, two 
things should be kept steadily in view:—firsi, that the mind itself 
is to be formed; is to be gradually expanded and strengthened 
into vigorous manhood, by the proper exercise of its faculties; and 
secondly, that it is to be enriched and embellished with various 
knowledge.’ 

‘ That, then, must obviously be the best system of mental educa- 
tion, which does most to develope and strengthen the intellectual 
powers, and which pours into the mind the richest streams of sci- 
ence and literature. The object of teaching should never be, to 
excuse the student from thinking and reasoning; but to learn(?) him 
how to think and to reason. It is his own application that is to give 
him distinction. It is climbing the hill of science by dint of effort 
and perseverance and not being carried up on other men’s shoulders. 
Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in his mind, that if he 
would ever be any thing, he has got(?) to make himself; or in other 
words, to rise by personal application, Let him always try his own 
strength, and try it effectually, before he is allowed to call upon 
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Hercules. Put him first upon his own invention; send him back 
again and again to the resources of his own mind, and make him 
feel, that there is nothing too hard for industry and perseverance 
to accomplish. 

‘{n this view of the subject, it becomes a very nice, not to say 
difficult question, how far it is expedient to simplify elementary 
books in our primary schools; but more especially, in the advanced 
stages of a liberal education. | am aware, that much may be said 
in favor of the simplest and easiest lessons for children; and I freely 
admit, that several elementary writers of the present day, are entitled 
to much credit for what they have done in this humble; though 
highly important sphere. 1! am convinced, however, that even here 
the simplifying process has been carried too far. 

‘It seems to be taken for granted, that every thing should be 
made as plain and easy for the learner as possible. Hence to be 
held in check during a long and painful hour or more, by a single 
proposition in Euclid, is considered an intolerable hardship by 
those, who dislike nothing so much as close and slowly productive 
thinking. It seems never to have occurred to their minds, that this 
is the very kind of exercise, which is indipensable, to give scope 
and energy to the intellectual powers.’ 

Some judicious thoughts are offered by President Humphrey, in 
this connection, upon the method of teaching by lectures, and the 
new modes of itinerant lecturing, and other ‘time and book and la- 
bor saving expedients’ which have been devised to obviate the ne- 
cessity of intellectual effort. These, with some honorable excep- 
tions, he calls ‘ Protean forms of literary quackery which cannot 
hold the ascendency long in any enlightened community.’ All we 
would say in favor of them is, that they may possibly excite here 
and there, in some individual, a taste for some study which he 
might not otherwise have acquired, and which may occasionally be 
cultivated to public benefit. Still, we cannot help regretting that 
the writer has not, when touching on this and the preceding topics, 
used a less vague and more guarded phraseology. There is some- 
thing, we think, too indefinite in the animadversions on the simpli- 
fying of elementary books, and on the expedient of itinerant lec- 
turing. ‘The author has, we admit, made use of some qualifying 
expressions. But on a point like this the utmost precision is re- 
quired. 

We passto the third and last great branch of education, the mo- 
ral: here Dr. Humphrey tells us, ‘Ido not merely say that this 
branch is indispensable—for, in a sense, it is every thing. What would 
a finely cultivated mind, united to the best physical constitution be, 
without moral principle? What but mere brute force, impelled by 
the combined and terrible energies of a perverted understanding 
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and a depraved heart? How much worse than physical imbecility, 
is strength employed in doing evil? How much more to be dread- 
ed than the most profound ignorance, is a high state of mental cul- 
tivation, when once men have broken away from the control of 
conscience and the Bible. 

‘ Without the fear of God nothing canbe secure for one moment. 
Without the control of moral and religious principle, education is 
a drawn and polished sword, in the hands of a gigantic maniac. 
In his madness he may fall upon its point, or bathe it in the blood 
of the innocent. Great and highly cultivated talents, allied to 
skepticism, or infidelity, are the right arm that “ scatters firebrands 
arrows and death.”’ After all the dreams of human perfectibility, 
and all the hosannas which have been profanely lavished upon rea- 
son, philosophy and literature, who, but for the guardianship of re- 
ligion, could protect his beloved daughters, or be safe in his own 
house for one night? What would civil government be in the pro- 
found sleep of conscience, and in the absence of right moral 
habits and feelings—what, but an iron despotism on the one hand, 
er intoxicated anarchy on the other? 

‘ Let that system of religious education which is begun in the fa- 
mily, be carried into the primary school, from thence into the 
academy and up to the public seminary. Such a course of moral 
instruction, is the more important in this country, on account of 
the free and republican character of all our institutions.’ 


The concluding parts of this address have reference, to the prin- 
ciples which actuated the fathers of New England in the establish- 
ment of the older colleges, particularly their union of scientific 
with religious instruction; to the subject of the age at which youth 
should be permitted to commence college life; to the expediency 
of affording assistance to youth disposed to seek an education with 
views to the ministry; to some of the circumstances under which 
the institution at Amherst has grown up; and finishes with a glow- 
ing anticipation of the good that shall be effected within its walls. 

Through the whole of the address we discover a display of ar- 
dent zeal, which leaves on the reader’s mind a very favorable im- 
pression respecting the character of the author. When he glances 
at the sorrowful event which vacated the chair of the college, his 
style is tender and pathetic: when the cause of religion and mo- 
rality is the theme, it is firm and plain; when he discusses the phi- 
losophy of mind, it is lucid, and convincing: on early education it 
evinces the anxiety of parental watchfulness: on christian charity 
it is warm; in classical allusions it shows familiarity with standard 
authors, and, where knowledge on general subjects should be ex- 
pected, it ts, so far as we can judge, uniformly correct. 
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Remarks on Greek Grammars. Boston, 1826: pp. 27. 


Tuts pamphlet is a reprint of a review which appeared in Nos. 5. 
and 6. of this Journal; and it is gratifying to find that the leading sub- 
ject of that article excites such an interest as to call for its publica- 
tion in a separate form. 

The avowed principle of the Journal of Education being that ne 
favorite theories shall be obtruded to the exclusion of fair discus- 
sion, the individual who writes the following strictures, feels at liberty 
to express fully his dissent from some of the opinions advanced in 
the Remarks, and more especially as they inculcate notions which 
seem likely to retard rather than accelerate the progress of improve- 
ment in education, 

Before calling in question however a single statement in the 
Remarks, it is due to the author of that article to say, that the 
learning and the research which it displays are creditable not only 
to himself but to his country. The writer shows that he possesses 
not merely the taste, but—what at our day and in this country are 
a much rarer and higher commendation—the industry and the zeal 
of a genuine scholar. High intellectual attainments, however, are 
not always a guarranty for correct views of the human mind or of 
the great subject of education; andthey never can supply the place 
of skill and ingenuity in the humble art of teaching. A profound 
scholar, indeed, is not unfrequently the worst qualified person for 
aiding the details of education. He sits in his closet, contemplat- 
ing with a high enthusiasm the works of stupendous intellects, in 
their rich marginal garniture of annotation and commentary, till the 
intensity of his admiration becomes an absorbing passion which 
disqualifies him, in a degree, for the office of deciding a purely prac- 
tical question on the merits of the comparatively mechanical pro- 
cess of teaching. 

The professed scholar’s devotion to the classics and to the mi- 
nuter shades of thought and expression which constitute the nice- 
ties of grammar, and his attachment to the scholastic habits long 
associated with his favorite pursuits, are very powerful barriers to 
his attaining correct or liberal views on the subject of instruction. 
He has entailed on his mind a dry and exclusive style of thought, 
an abstraction, a stillness and a languor, which revolt from the 
bustle of activity and change; and which lead him to regard every 
attempt at reform as a troublesome innovation.. Even the dull 
scholastic aspect of his own education, has borrowed a reflected 
charm from the venerated features of antiquity, which is more con- 
genial to his mental habits, than any trait of the busy and intruding 
face of modern improvement. 
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The attempt to introduce the inductive method of instruction in 
the languages, seems accordingly to be looked on with no friendly 
eye by the author of the article under review. ‘ Induction,’ says 
that writer, ‘is a term which is constantly in the mouths of the su- 
perticial, by whom its real signification is as ill understood as its 
history is by those who suppose the discovery of it to be the pecu- 
liar boast of modern times.’ This sweeping assertion requires a 
Jittle examination. The ‘ popular cant about induction,’ is a thing 
happily so prevalent that it may be traced in essays, pamphlets, 
and school-books, in all parts of the couatry. But the work which 
has most successfuily maintained the utility of inductive instruction 
is the United States Literary Gazette; a publication which has done 
more to reform the character of instruction, within a few years, than 
had previously been effected through any other channel, Some wri- 
ters in that work have, it is true, used the terms induction and analy- 
sis somewhat unguardedly. They have not appended a definition to 
these terms in every instance in which they have used them, setting 
forth that the words were to be taken, not always in a strictly sci- 
entific sense, but in a popular acceptation ; not in the sense of 
reducing to elements, (for then we should confine it to chemistry,) 
but in the acknowledged and authorised usage of tracing to princi- 
ples. But, must writerg who are contributing to a popular work, 
always feel bound to remind their readers that they are using words 
in their popular sense ?—Farther: 
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‘If, indeed, those who would have us adopt this method in the ac- 
quisition of languages, as we understand their use of the term, would also 
require us to follow it, in all our studies, the argument would at least 
be consistent Now it may be asked, if we are not to avail ourselves 
of those general principles, or rules, in languages, which have been 
deduced from actual observation, but must begin anew by ‘ induction,’ 
why should we not proceed by the same method in all the setences / 
Why should we not, for example, in astronomy throw aside, as so 
much useless lumber, those sublime general truths, the discovery of 
which seems to have been reserved during so many ages by the author 
of nature for tie mighty minds of Kepler and Newton; as the disco- 
very and elucidation of numberless other general results, flowing from 
these, has also been reserved for a few, and very few, of their illus- 
trious successors ? Why should we not, too, in the study of other 
parts of nature, as botany, mineralogy, chemistry, and, in short, every 
branch of knowledge, refuse to avail ourselves of the like general 
truths, which were first discerned and investigated by the great men, 
who have immortalised themselves as the founders of these sciences ? 
No: in the sciences, generally, it would be thought preposterous to 
keep a learner in ignorance of the various general truths, which have 
t been already discovered, and to direct him to proceed by his own 
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strength to investigate them for himself by the process of ‘ induction.’ 
What ! shall the whole natural world be laid before the pupil, in all 
its apparent confusion and irregularity, and he then be directed to 
class and arrange its parts, and with endless labor to investigate, if 
he should bave the sagacity to discern them, those innumerable gene- 
ral results, which have been ascertained with so much labor, and which, 
in fact, constitute science ” 


This careless sort of reasoning comes very unexpectedly from 
a person of our author’s intellectual power and discipline. —The 
question is not by any means whether ‘we are to avail ourselves of 
general principles or rules in language,’ but how are we to avail our- 
selves of them. Must a pupil submissively take the mere assertion 
of his book or his teacher for his knowledge of a fact or a princi- 
ple—or may he be permitted to see and know for himself ? Does 
the teacher acquit himself best who allows his pupil to learn by 
rote the rule ‘a verb agrees with its nominative case in number 
and person,’ and then shows him the application of the rule in par- 
ticular instances,—or he who guides the mind of his pupil first to 
the fact mentioned in the rule, as it presents itself in one example, 
then in another, and so on till he has actually convinced the under- 
standing of the boy, first, that there is such a fact as that on which 
the rule is based, and then that this fact is of so frequent occur- 
rence as to become susceptible of being expressed in the form of 
arule? Which of these teachers does his duty? Which of them is 
forming useful habits in the young mind? With which would a pa- 
rent of common intelligence prefer placing his son, were the choice 
of instructers offered? 

The teacher’s office is not to make his pupil ‘begin anew by in- 
duction,’ but to guide him right, to train him to the exercise of his 
own powers, to enable him to achieve his own progress. Induc- 
tive teaching, (if we know any thing of it after many years’ prac- 
tice,) is not beginning anew by an independent course of effort: it 
is making the wisest use—the most practical one, at least—of the 
labors of our predecessors, and especially of the great lights which 
great minds have shed onthe path along which they have travelled. 

If inductive teaching implies that the teacher guides the pupil, 
and that the latter is not left to begin anew, then the whole of the 
declamatory argument about throwing away the aid offered by the 
discoveries of Newton, &c, falls to the ground. 


‘If, then, the present methods of teaching the sciences in general 
are proper, we can perceive no solid reason why the same course, 
to a certain extent, should not be pursued in the acquisition of for- 
eign languages.’ 
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The reviewer here returns to a more moderate tone; and in the 
phrase ‘to a certain extent,’ comes to ground on which the most 
sanguine advocate of analytic instruction would be willing to meet 
him. Synthesis is, to a certain extent, as valuable an instrument 
in teaching as analysis. The complaint is not that the synthetic 
method is used, but that it is used indiscriminately and invariably, 
and in cases where the analytic would be more serviceable. 

The quotation from Sir William Jones, is, perhaps, when atten- 
tively considered, one of the most powerful arguments for that me- 
thod of teaching which the reviewer condemns, 


‘ When the student,’ says he, (Sir William Jones, speaking of the 
Persian language,) ‘can read the characters with fluency, and has 
learned the true pronunciation of them from the mouth of a native, let 
him peruse the grammar with attention, and cominit to memory the regular 
inflections of the nouns and the verbs ; he need not burden his mind with 
those that deviate from the common form, as they will be insensibly 
learned in a short course of reading.” 


The question may we think be confidently put to any unbiassed 
mind—If the irregular inflections (the exceptions) occur so fre- 
quently that they are insensibly learned, and the task of formal com- 
mitting to memory may be dispensed with, will not the regular in- 
flections, from their much greater number and their frequency of 


occurrence, be much more likely to be insensibly learned; and does 
not the argument for not burdening the memory acquire in fact, 
infinitely greater force? 

We are quite aware that the answer to this question involves the 
soundness of an argument er cathedra, which might well stagger 
the boldest inquirer. But let things and not names decide the 
point. How would we settle it, if we should for a moment lay 
aside the awe of literary authority, and bring the argument to the 
impartial test of its own weight only? When Sir William Jones 
communicates a fact regarding the etymology or the syntax of the 
Persian language, we would receive it with the profoundest defe- 
rence. But when he lays down a rule in teaching, involving a 
principle which is founded on a well known fact in the habits of 
the human mind, his statements may and ought to be canvassed by 
the humblest teacher who wishes to be guided by truth rather than 
by authority. 

As for the quotation from the venerable Lily, quaint and curious 
though it be, it fails of answering the reviewers purpose; for it ne- 
cessarily falls along with the direction quoted from the great oriental 
scholar mentioned above. 

The paragraph which follows is, we think, another instance of 
random assertion in the place of sound argument. 
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‘ We have extended these remarks further, perhaps, than the subject 
before us demanded, because we have observed opinions promulgated 
in some publications of the present day, which we believe to be of er- 
roneous tendency in regard to certain fundamenial principles of edu- 
cation, as well as the practical mode of applying them. There can 
be no doubt, that the knowledge ot particulars, to speak in scholastic 
language, is the most exact and thorough ; bul, it is equally certain, 
that as this sort of knowledge in all our necessary studies is beyond 
the grasp of man, we must content ourselves with that approximation 
to it, which consists in the knowledge of generals.’ 


We are happy to find so able an advocate of the old method, go se 
far in favor of the new, as to admit that ‘ the knowledge of pariwculars 
is the most exact and thorough.’ This sentiment deserves to be 
written in indelible characters over the door of every school-room, 
and to be suspended over the desk of every student. ‘THE KNOW- 
LEDGE OF PARTICULARS {8 THE MOST EXACT AND THOROUGH!” Now, 
with this conclusion before his eyes, what capable teacher, what 
true scholar, would be content with a flimsy knowledge of gene- 
rals; when the exact and thorough understanding of particulars is 
within his reach, and needs but an energetic and persevering effort 
to g:asp it. ‘The late President Dwight has, in one of his letters 
on New-England, very shrewdly divided mankind into two classes— 
students of generals, and students of particulars. Into the former 
class he throws the indolent, the acquiescing, the superficial, the 
ill-informed; and into the latter the enterprising, the accurate, and 
the profound. The division wears an air of humor, but it betrays 
an observant and penetrating mind. — We will leave the illustration, 
however, to speak for itself. 

To return to the Remarks —‘ it is equally certain,’ says the re- 
viewer, ‘ that this sort of knowledge in all our necessary studies is 
beyond the grasp of man.’ Indeed! How is it certain? In how 
many, and in what parts of our necessary studies is it certain? Who 
knows the force or the extent of the grasp of man? Has it yet 
been fully tried, after the invigorating training of a rational and 
practical and inductive course of discipline in all its efforts? 

The point to be proved in the present instance, is, that in the ac- 
quisition of languages, the desirable species of knowledge cannot 
be attained. How far a mere assertion in general terms can affect 
the particular case before us, must depend on a predisposition to 
content ourselves with the authority of the individual who makes 
the assertion. The zealous advocate of induction is equally confi- 
dent in his assertion that the exact and thorough species of know- 
ledge is attainable in this department of education; and he not only 
reasons plausibly and practically, but he tells you that the induc- 
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tive method has been completely successful, wherever it has been 
tried in this country; that it is adopted in the public schools of 
Francé; where boys learn as much of Latin in five months on this 
plan, as on the obsolete one they did, or is done elsewhere, in years; 
and that it is rapidly gaining ground in England, in excellent pri- 
vate schools. Here aretacts. Argument and decilamation cannot 
afiect them. 

Inductive instruction in the languages is in this country but in 
its incipient stage of experiment. ‘Ihus far it has succeeded be- 
yond expectation; and we hope that no statements in the pages of 
this Journal, come from what source they may, will have any ten- 
dency to check experiment, under circumstances especially in which 
it is found successtul elsewhere. 

The writer of the Remarks seems to think it a matter of great 
urgency that in teaching Greek grammar one fixed volume should 
be used to the exclusion of every other, We agree with the au- 
thor to a certain extent. While teachers are so variously qualified 
for their office, it is important that there should be a perfect uni- 
formity in the vehicle of instruction. But the day, we hope, is 
eoming when our teachers will not bind themselves to follow the 
footsteps of any single grammarian, but will be found able to com- 
pare the statements and the merits of every useful writer on the 
subject which they teach. This is, after all, the only true method 
of instructing. ‘The teacher who merely marks off a certain num- 
ber of lines to be learned and recited, might be fully replaced by 
an automaton. Nor is it enough that an instructer explains what is 
set down for him and his pupil inthe book. He must not fetter 
his own mind nor his pupil’s in this way. He should come to the 
business of teaching, with a mind stored with all that is useful and 
instructive in the subject of every lesson, and should transfer, as 
far as he can, his own stock of ideas to the opening mind that is 
before him. He should be able not merely to appreciate, but, where 
it may be necessary, to fill up, and even to correct, his text-book. 

The ill-informed and the prejudiced may decry oral instruction— 
of which by the way they know little or nothing from observation 
or experience. But teachers who are zealuus to improve them- 
selves and their pupils, should never forget that in every good 
school of most countries in Europe, as well asin every seminary, up 
to the universities, this is the prevailing method of teaching, in 
every branch. Written lectures are, in fact, but a more regular 
shape of orwl instruction; and judicious lecturing, accompanied by 
sufficient illustration and by examination and exercise on the part 
of the pupil, is, so far at least as the human mind has yet advanced, 
the most successful method of imparting instruction. 
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At another opportunity I may follow the learned reviewer further. 
I would not, however, take leave of him for the present, without 
expressing my profound respect for the learning he displays; and 
if | have used great freedom in my remarks, it has been only when 
the writer has stepped from his study into the school-room, and has 
expressed a thought which seemed hostile to improvement in in- 
struction. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LONDON GYMNASTIC SOCIETY. 


A short account of the revival of Gymnastics, &c. 


Ir may be truly said, that the revival of Gymnastics, so Jong buried under the 
ruins of antiquity, is one of the greatest advancements yet made in the science of 
education, and not among the least conspicuous improvements of the present en- 
lightened age. Every one who reflects,—every onc who knows any thing, knows, 
and by experience, how intimate a connection there exists between body and 
mind,—how invariably the healthy or sickly temperament of the one influences 
that of the other ; that when the body is strong, healthy and active, so is the 
mind cheerful and elastic, and that when the former is sickly and diseased, so is 
the latter languid and depressed. The ancient Greeks and Romans understood 
this; and their education was accordingly directed to the developement, not on- 
ly of the mental, but also of the coporeal powers ; and this corporeal branch of 
education was termed Gymnastics. 

In the middle ages, however, when education got into the hands, and was at the 
sole disposal, of the monks, it is not surprising thet Gymnastics altogether disap- 
peared. ‘The lords of the soil indeed, knights and princes, contended at their 
splendid tilts and tournaments; but the mass of the people were degraded and 
enslaved, the more effectually to administer to the pleasures and the pride of their 
oppressors. This age of chivalry, as it was termed, passed away however in 
succeeding ages ; even these knightly games became extinct, and Gymnastics, 
gradually losing ground, were at length reduced to the very name, known possibly 
to some musty philosophers who might have stumbled on it in their insane be- 
cause indiscriminate enthusiasm for whatever might bear the stamp of barbarism 
or antiquity. In modern times, however, more practical men have sprung up 
amongst us—men who not only have detected, but pointed out, and, as far as in 
them lay supplied, the deficiency. To these men—Professors Gutsmuths and 
Jahn—the merit of the discovery and revival of this long lost art,—* this relic of 
an age gone by’—is more particularly due. After a careful examination of the 
structure of the human body, they devised numerous exercises, arranged them 
in a well adapted series, and again restored Gymnastics to something like their 
former rank and importance. 

In many towns of Germany and Switzerland, Gymnasia were established. 
The youth, and even grown men, soon derived more pleasure from exercises 
which fortified, than in pleasures which paralised, the powers of their bodies. 
By the consciousness of increased vigor, the mind too became powerfully excited, 
and strove for equal perfection, and the constant ambition of every pupil was to 
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verify in bis own instance, the truth of the adage, ‘ Mens sana in corpore sano,— 
A sound mind in a healthy body.” Even the naturally indolent were irresistibly 
carried away by the zeal of their comrades; persons, diseased and weakly, re- 
covered their health, for the restoration of which these exercises were possibly 
the only effectual remedy The certificates of physicians wherever Gymnastics 
were introduced, concurred as to their healthful tendency, nor were the highest 
testimonials from parenis and teachers found wanting. Indeed, all young men 
who cultivated them, were acknowledged to have ithproved in health and morals, 
and to have acquired @n open, free, and graceful deportment. For three or four 
years past, Gymnastics have been also introduced into England ; and for so limited 
a period have met with decided success. They have been patronised by the Go- 
vernment--have been adopted in the army; in the Royal Military, and Naval 
schools ; besides the Charter-house, and many private establishments. Private 
Gymnasia, too, have also appeared in various parts of the metropolis, and re- 
ceived considerable encouragement. But in order to render Gymynastics gene- 
rally beneficial, and to secure to them a permanent, and a national basis,a Pub- 
lic Gymnasiuin has been established in a central part of London, for the admis- 
sion of all persons of character and respectability, and on terms as nearly as 
possible proportioned to their pecuniary abilities. Its conduct and regulation 
will be placed under the management of a Society. ‘ 
In London, the birth-place as it were of invention, where the labor of her in- 
habitants is more exclusively mental than in any other locality, it is evident that 
@ provision for maintaining something hke an equilibrium between the energies of 
body and mind must be supplied, before their proverbially care-worn faces and 
emaciated frames cease to excite the commiseration of the philanthropist——before 
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. —The languid eye, the cheek 
Deserted of its bloom, the flaccid, shrunk, 
And withered muscle; and the vapid soul’ 





shall cease to reproach, not their owners, but the bad system which has engen- 
dered these horrors, and seeks to perpetuate them. 

That an institution similar to the one proposed, is and has long been, a deside- 
ratumn in this huge metropolis, will be obvious to all who reflect on the impossi- 
bility of persons whose employments are sedentary, attaining, after the confine- 
ment and anxiety of the day, a requisite portion of healthful exercise and excite- 
inent to recruit and ‘ exhilarate the spirit, and restore the tone of languid nature.” 
This desirable object, it will be admitted, is not accomplished by the dull, mo- 
notonous, and even pernicious practice of listlessly strolling about the streets 
without a definite or a useful motive; still less, by dissipating the remnant of 
their already abused faculties in the unhallowed atmosphere of the tavern or the 
club, To the clerk, this course will but accelerate the mischief arising from 
eight or ten hours’ ‘dry drudgery at the desk’s dead wood ;’ to the artisan, it is 
not calculated to ensure peaceful s!umbers, and to enable him to meet the duties 
of the morrow ‘ with nerves new braced and spirits cheered.’ 

In hypochondriacal, and all other melancholy disorders, people are too apt to 
acquire the notion, that mind alone is concerned ; whereas, the body will usually 
be found to own at least an equal share, if not indeed the origin, of the evil. 
There is a mutual re-action between them, and by lessening it on one side, you 


‘ diminish the pain on both. Hyponchondria is the name of one of the regions of 


the stomach—a very instructive etymology. The blood of a melancholy man is 
thick and slow; that of a lively man clear and quick. A natural conclusion 
therefore, is, that the remedy would be found in putting the blood into action. 
‘ By ceaseless action all that is, subsists.’ Exercise is the best means of effecting 
it, as the impulse given by artificial stimuli is too sudden, the effect too transitory, 
and the cost to nature too great. Plato had so high an opinion of the medicinal 
powers of exercise for disorders of the mind, that he said it was even a cure 
for a wounded conscience. 
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Impressed with the truth of the principles here advanced, and entertaining a 
strong conviction of the high importance of the subject, several Gymnasts have 
formed themselves into a Society for their advancement, and the following are 
the laws, regulations, purposes, and institutions, which they have adopted. 


Gymnaslics* 

Is a term of very extended signification. By the ancient Greeks it signified 
that part of physics which relates to exercises for the health. It was that branch 
of education which after certain prescribed rules, tended‘to develope the beaily 
powers of man, to render his frame robust and agile, and to fortify it against the 
common accidents of life. As long as man possesses a body, and requires for his 
earthly existence a bodily life, so long must Gymnastics form a very principal 
object of man’s cultivation. 

Gymnasium* 

Was the name given to the place where the Greeks performed their public ex- 
ercises. It is not enough to know the theory, the practice must be combined with 
it; and, man, being a social animal, that practice is not to be attained in solitude. 
The Gymnast does not arrive at his enviable pre-eminence by hear-say ; he does 
not bear about him that delightful sensation of capability to perform and endure 
what is out of the reach of ordinary men, and by a mere act of volition too, with- 
out first making repeated trials and efforts, and by witnessing in the Gymnasium 
the performances of others, thereby encouraging the pleasing hope, that his exer- 
tions too, will be crowned with success. 


Rules of the Society of Gymnasts. 

I. The Gymnasts to be classed according to age and size, and to be divided 
into parties of nine or ten. 

II. The Gymnasts to choose annually a Director, a Vice Director, two Secre- 
taries, and as many Leaders and Under Leaders, as there are parties ;--the Vice 
Director, and two Secretaries to be also eligible as Leaders. 

Il]. The Director, Vice Director, two Secretaries, and the Leaders, form a 
Committee. ; 

iV. The Committee constitute the deliberative and execuljve authority of the 
Society. 

V. The Committee assembles as often as requisite, at least once every month. 

VI. Two thirds of the members are requisite to a legal meeting. 

VIl. The affairs of the society are the object of this deliberation. 

VIII. The Director, or in his place, the Vice Director, is the President of the 
Committee ; he summons the members of the Committee to extraordinary meet- 
ings, is the general leader of the exercises of which he devises the plan in sucha 
manner that after a certain time each party may go through the whole series, 
and he is the Superintendent and inspector of the Gymnasium. 

{X. The Secretary minutes down the deliberations of the Committee which he 
reads before the general assembly and records the decisions of the Society. He 
keeps a register of all Gymnasts according to their classes, with their ages, their 
pc surnames, and residences, he also manages the correspondence of the 

iety. 

X. The Under-Secretary represents the Secretary in his absence ; he likewise 
keeps a register of all Gymnasts after their time of entrance and secession ; re- 
ceives admission money, and the monthly contributions, transacts the pecuniary 
business, and delivers in accounts every month before the Committee, and every 
three months before the general assembly. 


* As the correct pronunciation of these words has acquired something more 
than ordinary importance, we shall be indulged, we hope, in setting down their or- 
thoepy. Gymnastic (jimnastic,) Gymnasum (jimnashium.) ‘The latter word, 
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XI. The Leaders have the particular inspection and direction of their respect- 
ive classes, and instruct them during the time of exercise, after the plan devised 
by the director. Once every week they meet on the exercise ground with the 
Director, to perfect themselves in difficult exercises. 

Xil. The Gyumasts endeavor to attend regularly at the appointed days and 
hours, and to assemble at the general meetings of the society; and each of them 
has the rigat to submit propositions in writing, which he must give to the Committee 
for discussion. 

Xill. Tne Society possesses within itself its own legislative power. Two 
thirds of the members are necessary to form a jawlful assembly. The delibera- 
tions of the coimmittee are to be laid before the general assembly, and every ques- 
tion is decided vy a majority of votes. 

XIV. Every spring, in tne moath of March, the exercises commence, and end 
in the month of Uctober. During this period, two days a week, and from two to 
three hours each day are devoted to them. 

XV. A few days before the exercises begin, the Director of the last year, 
summons the Gymnasts to a general meeting, in which the officers for the current 
year are elected. 

XVI. Persons wishing to become members of the Society, must write down 
their Christian, surnames, and residence, which wiil be delivered to a member of 
the Committee, and if admitted, they must pledge themselves, to follow the rules 
and jaws of the Society, pay their entrance money, fix how much they can con- 
trioute (not less than hal a crowa monthly) and receive a metal-mark and a di- 
gest of the insutution and laws, 

XVII. Out of the fuads, the hire of the exercise ground, the repairing of the ap- 
paratus and the advanced capital for the establishment are to be repaid. 

XVIII, Societies torming themselves in other towns or places, are to be assisted 
by aid and advice, and, as soon as the funds of the Society will permit, by advan- 
ces in money. 

XIX. Once every yeara Gymnastic feast is to be held, to which the best 
Gymnasts from other Gymnasiums are to be invited. All who wish to establish 
a claim to the prize, choose three arbitrators; and the best Gymnasts of the day 
receive a mark of distinction from the Society. After the exercises, a simple re- 
past, seasoned by guod nature, good sense, and a festive song, conclude the 
whole. 

Spectators. 


The Gymnasium is neither a stage on which the spectators are to expect an his- 
trionic representation, nor is it asecret hall. To all respectable persons free ad- 
mission is permitted; but they must content themselves with looking on, and con- 
fine themselves to the place allotted to visiters. ‘Thus every body will be afforded 
an opportunity of estimating the nature and value of Gymnastic exercises, but 
not of interrupting them. Whoever wishes to know more than what the evi- 
dence of his eyes furnishes, must choose another opportunity to obtain his infor- 
mation. 

Gymnastic dress. 


Without a permanent Gymnastic dress, the troublesome change of fashion 
would destroy the exercises one after another, and in the end abolish Gymnastics 
altogether. A Gymnastic dress must be durable, cheap, and adapted for all the 
motions, Unbleached linen is the fittest material; of which each can easily pro- 
cure himself a jacket, and a pair of trowsers. ‘The exercises must be performed 
with the bead and hands uncovered, and without a neckcloth; high shoes are 
preferable to boots. 

The Gymnast’s conduct. 

Good manners within the precincts of a Gymnasium effect more than the best 
laws work without. The severest penalty is exclusion from the Society. It can- 
not be too frequently and too effectually enforced on the mind of the Gymnast 
who is strongly imbued with a love for his art, that no one should be more careful 
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to preserve an unpolluted state of body and mind; and least of all should he 
avail himself of his bodily prowess to invade and set at defiance his mora) duties. 
Virtue and valor should form the character, and force, freedom, and festivity 
compose the wealth of the Gymnast; the universal laws of morality constitute 
his highest ambition. Whatever disgraces others is in him also disgraceful. ‘To 
become a standard of excellence should be his constant endeavor, for realising 
which, the principal precepts are, an unremitting endeavor to attain the highest 
degree of perfection of which the powers of his body and mind may be suscepti- 
ble ; to be industrious--to study his profession or his art earnestly—to partici- 
pate in nothing unmeaning or effeminate, not to allow himself to be seduced by 
pleasures, pastimes, and enjoyments, which degrade and impoverish his youth. 


Regulations for the exercise ground. 


I. No Gymnast must perform the exercise before he has taken off his coat, 
hat, and neckcloth. 

Il. No Gymnast to quit his class, and no class to perform any other than the 
prescribed exeucises. 

lil. No Gymnast is to smoke, eat, or drink, during the exercises. 

IV. No Gymnast to use any part of the apparatus for any exercises but those 
for which it is adapted, and in its proper place. 

V. During the running no one must talk. 

VI. No Gymnast to rest on the ground when warm. 

VII. No Gyunast to use any but his own leaping-pole and lance, on which his 
hame will be placed. 
. mt No Gymnast to ascend the ladder otherwise than by climbing with the 

ands. 

1X. No Gymnast, by any act of annoyance, to prevent another from doing the 
prescribed exercises, which it is hoped ail will unite in performing in peace and 
friendship, joy and jollity—the ancient boast and characteristic of Englishmen, 


PROSPECTUS OF MR. EMERSON’S FEMALE SEMINARY, AT WETHERS- 
FIELD, CONNECTICUT, 


[The Reverend Mr. Emerson conducted, with great success, a female school 
at Saugus in this state, and left a strong impression of his excellent qualifications 
for the office of an instructer. His seminary at Wetherstieid is, we understand, 
in a very flourishing condition ; and the enlarged views of education which are 
exhibited in his prospectus, show him to be well entitled to the extensive patro- 
nage which he receives. We would take this opportunity of inviting the attention 
of instructers to the unpretending pamphlet which its author has denominated a 
prospectus ; but which we have no hesitation in mentioning as one of the best 
manuals hitherto published on the subject of practical education. In a future 
number we shall endeavor to do greater justice to the extent and the value of 
Mr. Emerson’s ideas on the culture of the female mind. ] 


Branches taught. 


The principal branches to be pursued in the Seminary, are Reading, Chirogra- 
phy, Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, Composition, History, Na- 
tural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual Philosophy, Logic, Education, and The- 
ology. 

Most of the Young Ladies will also devote some attention to Pronunciation, 
Spelling, Detining, P -n-making, Geometry, Drawing, Punctuation, Astronomy, 
Chronology, and Exegesis. 

The members of the Seminary will receive their instructions principally in 
three Classes, denominated the Sentor, the Middle and the J unior. 
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Junior Class. 


The principal branches to be pursued by this class are Reading, Chirography, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Composition, and History. ‘The following 
books will be used by this class: the Bible, the Union Catechism, an English 
Dictionary, (Walker's is preferred,) Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, Mur- 
ray’s Grammar and Exercises, Worcester’s Geography and Atlases, and Morse 
and Parish’s History of New-England. 

For admission into this class, Young Ladies will be expected to be able to 
read common prose with a good degree of readiness and correctness ; to have 
made considerable progress in Spelling; to have a general acquaintance with 
Grammar, and some knowledge of scripture History. Requisite age, 13. 


Middle Class. 


The principal attention of this class will be directed to Reading, Chirography, 
Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Rhetoric, Composition, and History. 

For admission into this Class, Young Ladies will be expected to be able to read 
prose and poetry with readiness and correctness; to have made considerable 
progress in spelling ; to be skilled in parsing prose ; to have considerable acquait- 
ance with ancient and modern Geography, a good knowledge of the fundamental 
tules of Aritmetic, and niae sections of Colburn’s First Lessons, and such an ac- 
quaintance with Scripture History, as may be gained from the Minor Historical 
Catechism. fequisite age 14. 

The following books will be used by this class, the Bible, the Union Catechism, 
an English Dictionary, Colburn’s First Lessons, Colburn’s Sequel to his First 
Lessons, Murray’s Grammar and Exercises, Abridgement of Blair’s Lectures, 
Woodbridge’s jlarge] Geography, with Woodbridge’s or Worcester’s maps, 
Whelpley’s Compend of History, Goodrich’s History of the United States, and the 
Night Thoughts. 

Senior Class, 


It is expected, that candidates for admission into this Class, will be well ac- 
quainted with the studies, pursued by the other classes ; though it will not be ne- 
cessary for them to have studied the same books. It is particularly required, 
that they be well acquainted with the whole of Colburn’s First Lessons, with Vul- 
gar and Decimal Fractions, Proportion, Interest, and the Square Root. 

This Class wil! pursue their studies in the use of the Bible, Union Catechism, 
a Dictionary, Watts on the Improvement of the Mind, Conversations on Natural 
Philosophy, Conversations on Chemistry, Outline of a Course of Lectures on 
Astronomy, Goldsmith’s Abridgement of the History of England, Goodrich’s 
History of the United States, the Night Thoughts, and if there be time, some 
cheap compend of Ecclesiastical History. This Class will also receive special 
instruction in Composition. Requisite age, 15. 

In some special cases, individuals may possibly be received into the Classes, 
a little under the ages above mentioned. It is also io be understood, that any of 
the above requisitions may be dispensed with, when the good of individuals and of 
the Seminary manifestly require it. 

The Classes will be formed, as soon as practicable, after the opening of the 
Seminary. For this, however, a few days must necessarily elapse. It is intend- 
ed, that each Young Lady of sufficient age, shall be placed io the Class, in which 
she may make the greatest proficiency. 

As there will be two recitations in a day, the same individual may belong'partly 
to one Class, and partly to another; if swch an arrangement should be thought 
most beneficial to her. There may, therefore, be five or six gradations, though 
but three Classes. Any Young Lady may, at any time, be placed in a different 
Class, i it should appear more conducive to her improvement. 

If any Young Lady should find her lessons too easy, she may devote her spare 
moments either to reading, and consulting such works as may conduce {c give 
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her a more thorough and extended view of the branches, to which she attends ; 
or she may be advanced to a higher Class, or have extra lessons assigned, and at 
the Monthly Examination receive due credit for her extra performances. 

The Young Ladies are requested to bring with them, any books, in their pos- 
session, that may be useful for occasional reading or consultation. 

As every branch will be taught as regularly and systematically as possible, 

and as it is highly desirable that each student should understand the reasons of 
every operation and arrangement, it is earnestly requested, that those who may 
join the Seminary, especially sach as have not been members already, may if 
possible, enter at the commencement of the season. It is hoped, that some things 
may be suggested in the introductory lectuve, which may conduce to facilitate 
the progress of the Young Ladies through the whole course of instruction. 
The Seminary will be open the ensuing season, during two terms of 14 weeks 
each, separated by a vacation of a fortnight; the first will commence on the se- 
cond Wednesday in April, and the second, on the last Wednesday in July. Price 
of tuition, $ 7 a term, to be paid in advance. 


Preparatory School. 
A Preparatory School has already commenced. Its principal object is to pre- 
pare Young Ladies for the Seminary. In this school, Young Ladies may be pre- 
pared for cither of the three Classes. Young masters also are here instructed in 
the same branches. This school is taught principally by Mrs. and Miss Emerson. 
It will continue, till within a fortnight of the opemng of the Seminary. 
Price of instruction and fuel in this School, 42 cents a week. 


Collateral School. 


This School will commence at the same time with the Seminary. It is design- 
ed for Young Ladies and Misses, who may not be sufficiently advanced, to join 
the Seminary. 

Price of instruction in this School, 30 cents a week. 

The Seminary and two Schools are designed as parts of a systematic course 
of instruction, in which the teachers will exert their daily efforts to render the 
progress of their pupils as pleasant, thorough, rapid, and useful, as possible. 

Price of board § 1 50 cents a week, washing, fuel and lights not included. 

Students can here be accommodated at the usual prices, with such books, and 
articles of stationary, as they may have occasion to purchase. 

It is hoped, that po person concerned will feel an objection to incurring the ex- 
pense of such books and apparatus, as are indispensable in this brief literary course. 
These are the tools of the scholar. And what prudent workman ever grudges the 
expense of his tools? Good books are surely among the most valuable articles of a 
property we can possess. Itis to be considered among the greatest blessings of 
modern days, that they can be furnished at so cheap a rate. ‘The time has been, 
when the labor of years must be performed to purchase a single copy of the Bible. 
The price of many an excellent book may now be considered as a mere trifle, 
compared with its real value to him who uses it faithfully. How many are there 
whose literary progress ceases with their pupilage, merely for want of books. 
How many are now babes in knowledge and pigmies in intellect, that might have 
been men—that might have been giants, had they only possessed suitable books, 
and industriously improved them. Let the present generation learn wisdom from 
the imperfections of those that are past. 
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MR. G. F. THAYER’S SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


{With the merits of Mr. Thayer’s efforts in teaching, the editor has had pecu- 
liar opportunities of becoming acquainted: the school seems to be conducted with 
uncommon success. An observer cannot but be struck with the perfect order 
and the practical and minutely exact instruction by which it is charatterised. 
There are, in particular, two very valuable departments of the course of instruc- 
tion,—healthful and pleasant exercise, authorised and superintended by the teach- 
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er, and a regular succession of moral lessons, calculated 4o be highly useful in the 
business and intercourse of life. In our next number, we shall enter more fully 
into the interesting details of the following account with which Mr. Thayer has 
favored us. | 


My school is at present kept in Harvard place, in a very convenient room 40 
feet long and 26 broad, lighted on four sides by fourteen windows. Though very 
central in its Jocation, it is retired from noise and observation. Hence, we gain 
the four grand requisites for a school, air, light, space, and retiredness, I 
commenced teaching my present school, in a chamber in the vicinity, in 1820, 
with two pupils, from which my number gradually increased till 1823, when I 
removed with about 60 pupils, to the room | now occupy, sometimes called Har- 
vard Hall; where we have at present sixty pupils in the * ali day’ school, and fifty 
—principally from the High and Latin Schools,— at the intermediate ;—who, with 
one or two exceptions, are between the ages of 7 and 14. The interior is very 
conveniently arranged, having fourteen rows containing room for five pupils each, 
with seats entirely separate, and suflicient space between and behind them, to ad- 
mit of the approach of the teacher, or the egress of the pupil, without molesting 
any individual. Each scholar has a drawer for his books, and the standards un- 
der the forms furnish a place to hang his slate, which, kept among his books, 
would subject them to injury. There are also spacious closets suitable for a li- 
brary, a stage for declamation, and situations near the four corners of the room 
for the teachers’ desks. Connected with the school room, are a large entry fitted 
to hang the hats, &«c of all the boys, and a small stady or recitation room. 

The instructers are four in all, but their departments are not very definite. 
The course of study is at present confined to spelling, reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, grammar, composition, geography, with the use of the terrestrial globe, his- 
iory, and declamation. To which we add exercises in moral discipline, and ele- 
nents of gymnastics. 

Books used are—Picket’s Spelling book, Walker’s Dictionary (New-York 
stereotype edition,) Popular Lessons, Alden’s Reader, Scott’s Lessons, Pierpont’s 
First Class Book, Robinson’s Elements of Arithmetic, Colburn’s First Lessons 
and Sequel, Greenleaf’s Grammar, Murray’s Grammar (Alger’s edition,) Mur- 
ray’s Exercises, Woodbridge’s Geography and Atlas, Worcester’s ditto (stereo- 
type edition,) with atlas, and Tytler’s History.— 

The method of instruction, &c. is as follows. Boys assemble at 8 A. M. in 
the warm season. We havea monitor of order and assistant, appointed from the 
lirst and second classes in rotation each day, whose business it is to report all de- 
viations from rule or duty, and keep a memorandum of them on a slate. The 
assistant performs the oflice of monitor in his absence or when he isengaged. He 
is seated so as to face the whole school, and command a view of all. During the 
first ten minutes, all boys marked the day previous, are called by a teacher, who 
states to each his fault, that he may not plead, as is sometimes done, that he does 
not know what his deviation was ; and any defence or justification he may make, 
is deliberately considered, and the mark consequently either sustamed or remitted. 
if a be offered, the offence is reported.—At ten minutes past 8, boys are 
c red tardy, and either so reported, or, if the fault be one of common occur- 
rence, sent home for an apology. An abstract of all the performances of every 
boy each day, is kept on the class slates, and at this hour, two of the teachers 
transfer them to each boy’s particular account or report, while a third is engaged 
in preparing writing books, and mending pens for the small boys. Meantime the 
the principal of the school gives an appropriate order for boys to take their slates 
and lay them before them, while he reads to them some interesting story, and off- 
ers such explanations, comments, and motives for cherishing the moral truth of 
the tale, as will be apt to present the whole in the most engaging form to their 
minds, that it may not only be understood and felt, but remembered and 
made the rule of their after conduct. He suffers no incident that transpires either 
in school, or abroad, within the circle cf his knowledge, from which any good 
lesson in truth, honesty, fidelity, benevolence, magnanimity, fraternal or filial af- 
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fection, obedience, purity of language, &c, may be derived, to go unnoticed, endea 


voring to inspire his pupils with an ardent love of these and the kindred virtues ; 


while, at the same time, he holds up to detestation the opposite vices. And he has 
great satisfaction in stating,that these exercises are attended to with an interest and 
a pleasure, that nothing else in school excites. Sometimes he invites boys to bring 
‘with them some anecdotes illustrative of a given virtue, and, if written, reads them 
to the school, or if remembered by the boys, permits them to relate them io their 
own language ; and to induce them to give some little labor to this out of school, 
adds some trifling reward. To these recitals ‘boys listen with profound interest. 
All who can write, and very few cannot—at least well enough to read for them- 
selves—are required to note on their slates every word they do not understand ; 
and the teacher pauses a moment when any word occurs that he thinks needs 
explanation. The reading finished, a bell is struck, and every boy steps into the 
aisle, all who have written words in one row, and those who have not, in an- 
other. The first boy reads a word by the letters ; if spelt right, all who can de- 
fine it, hold up the hand. The teacher names one, who gives the part of speech 
and definition; if not correct, another is called on, and another, till the appro- 
priate meaning is given. A second word is read, and so on, through the whole 
school ; and as one boy finishes, he falls in with those who had no words written, 
It generally happens, that several boys have the same words. When, therefore, a 
word is read, boys examine their slates, and if their own spelling is correct, add the 
definition, and often having none to read themselves, join the other line. The 
teacher, having first called for attention to false grammar, sometimes changes the 
construction of a sentence while reading, and, at the conclusion, requires boys to 
point it out. The same course is adopted with regard to pronunciation. The 
results of these expedients would surprise any one not familiar with the details 
of teaching. The ear of a child detects an error in these things, with the greatest 
readiness, and the discrimination exhibited is as exact as it is pleasing. This exer- 
cise occupies about thirty minutes. 


THE TEACHER’S GUIDE AND PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 


A semi-montbly publication under the above title is proposed by Mr. John L. 
Parkhurst, a gentleman of experience in the business of instruction. The work 
is to appear as soon as the state of the subscription list shall authorise the editor 
to proceed with his undertaking. 

Terms. The work will be published semi-monthly in an 8vo form, and on su- 
perior paper. The price to subscribers who pay in advance $ 1. 

{The prospectus of the above paper contains many judicious observations, 
which we shall embrace the first opportunity of laying before our readers. ] 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The last published number of this work contains some very interesting and 
useful articles on the subject of education. That on * popular education,’ parti- 
cularly, we hope will have an extensive and a permanent influence on plans of 
instruction in seminaries of every description, throughout the United Stat 

It is a circumstance which must be truly gratifying to the friends of im - 
ment in education that a work of the reputation and influence which the Review 
so deservedly enjoys, is contributing to the advancement of so important a branch 
of the public interests, 


INFANT SCHOOLS IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


A public meeting bas been held in the city of New-York, for the purpose of 
establishing schools for infant children. We hope we shall soon be able to lay 
before our readers an account of the progress which is made in this important 
and interesting measure for promoting the moral and physical, as well as intellec- 
tual, improvement of the rising population of that city. 


- 
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NOTICES, 


WORKS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


Pike’s System of Arithmetic abridged: designed to facilitate the 
study of the Science of Numbers, comprehending the most perspicu- 
ous and accurate Rules, illustrated by useful Examples.——To which are 
added appropriate Questions, for the Examination of Scholars; anda 
short System of Book-Keeping.—By Dudley Leavitt, Teacher of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy : Concord, N. H. 1826. S8vo. pp. 
208. 


A new Ciphering-Book, adapted to Pike’s Arithmetic abridged ; 
containing illustrative notes, a variety of useful Mathematical Tables, 
&c. with blank pages of fine paper, sufficient for writing down all the 
more interesting operations. Concord: 1826. 


This work has been so universally approved, and for such a number of years 
received as a standard in its department of education, that it is nos necessary to 
discuss the utility of its rules as a work adapted to the business of instruction. 
The present form, however, in which it appears with various additions of what is 
useful in commercial life, and omissions of what is obsolete, possesses many merits. 
Its divisions are more simple, and more in unison with each other, than those of 
most other works of the kind. ‘There are more illustrations in the present than 
in former editions of this work. Every page has a few questions subjomed 
which will aid the learner both in acquiring its principles, and applying them 
in the business of life. 

There are several other valuable additions to the work. But the most useful of 
these is the blank Ciphering Book of which the title is given above, and which 
contains a great deal of valuable introductory matter weil arranged. 

Pike’s Arithmetic modernised and improved, though not so well adapted to the 
purposes of mental discipline as the works of Colburn, is still a valuable contri- 
bution to the department of school books; for in many parts of the country some 
teachers are still too apt to regard every attempt at improvement as mere inno- 
vation. To instructers who adhere to old standards the present edition of Pike 
will, we have no doubt, prove very acceptable. 


A Spelling Book of the English language ; or, the American Tutor’s 
Assistant,—intended particularly for the use of Common Schools. 
The pronunciation being adapted to the much approved principles of 
Walker.—By Elihu F. Marshall. Concord, N. H. 1826, 12mo. pp. 
156. 


This spelling book, like several others of which we have lately taken notice, 
contains many valuable improvements. The chief advantage proposed in this 
volume is an abstract of Walker’s principles of pronunciation, with directions to 
the teacher for the method of using them in practical exercises. This part of 
Mr. Marshail’s bouk is one which certainly will be found very useful, and espe- 
cially to instructers, who have not previously given a systematic attention to pro- 
punciation, 

The scholar who uses this spelling book, is furnished, in addition to the usual 
quantity of reading lessons, with a useful collection of words accented and ex- 
plained in the form of a dictionary ‘This part of the book would, we thiak, be 
much improved by being aiiered so far as to contain the meaning of every word 
which occurs in the spelling columns, and, perhaps, by being jimited to these words. 

The vocabulary of proper names from the New-'l'estainent is the least suceess- 
ful part of the work. In the etymology of such names particularly there seems 
to be occasionally a great want cither of attentton on the part of the printer, or 
of accuracy on that of the compiler. 
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512 NOTICES. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


Edgeworth’s Harry and Lucy. Parts I. If. Ill. 1V. With the 
Address to Mothers, Little Dog Trusty, Orange Man, and The Cherry 
Orchard. Complete in one volume. With wood cuts. Boston, 1826. 
18mo. pp. 273. 


This little volume, of which mention was made in the intelligence of our last 
number, is made peculiarly valuable to parents by the insertion of the prefatory 
Address to Mothers. The book is rendered acceptable at the same time to child- 
ren, by the number and neatness of the cuts. In this respect the present edition 
seems to possess a great advantage over most others. 

Of the works of Mr. and Miss Edgeworth it is hardly necessary for us to speak. 
But we should feel gratified, if any remark in our pages, should induce a single Bp: 
parent to add this volume to a juvenile library in which it had not previously had 
a place. 

rhe Early Lessons, and this portion of them, in particular, may be made, in 
the hands of an intelligent mother, to furnish more rational amusement as well as 
instruction, than perhaps any other volume in the English language. 


Frank. By Maria Edgeworth. Parts 1. I. LI, 1V. Complete 
in one volume. Boston, 1826. 18mo. pp. 233. 


It is no easy thing to find books adapted to the capacity of children just emerg- 
ing from infancy ; and it is this circumstance which stamps much of its peculiar 
value on this little volume. 

The child to whom this book is read and explained, will be early won to the 
exercise of attention, to reflection, and to practical habits of mind. All this will 
be effected, too, without intervals of weariness and yawning ; if the mother only 
takes care to select small portions at a time, and in all cases in which it is in 
her power, to show the child the objects which are described in the book. 

Employment, amusement, and instruction, may all be combined in this way, 
so as to brighten as well as invigorate the infant mind, and whet its appetite for 
the coming portions of the great banquet of knowledge and improvement, which 
education is designed to furnish. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received since our last, copies of 

The Juvenile Philosopher,—Cobb’s Spelling Book,—Goodrich’s Geography, 
—Frost’s Questions on Murray’s Grammar,—Mrs Taylor’s Practical Hints,— 
and Maternal Solicitude,—T ales of the Bower,—The Knapsac,—Child’s Moni- 
tor,—-and Franklin Primer. 

The sketch of a Plan for Self-educating Societies will be inserted as early as 
possible. 





A correspondent (E.H.) who objects to our statements concerning an institution 
in another State, 1s reminded that the Journal is pledged as a record of what- 
ever is doing in education, in every part of the country, and in every seminary. 

No. | of Suggestions to Parents, and the Review of Professor Webster’s Man- 
ual of Chemistry, shall be inserted in our next number. 





Typographical error in No. 7, p. 433, line 20th from the bottom: for writing 
read reciting. : 
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